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“REJECTIONS OF 1927,” a new anthology issued by 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, has made its ap- 
pearance. It is compiled chiefly from stories by 
leading writers, and as a short-story collection, to 
our way of thinking, it is well worth while. It 
does not, however, seem especially significant from 
the standpoint that we had hoped—as an illustra- 
tion of the type of stories editors are afraid to 
publish. Some of the stories deal with race preju- 
dice, sex intrigues, and topics generally deemed 
“unpleasant.” They have limited market appeal, 
but are of the same general types found in the 
more literary magazines—The American Mercury, 
Harper’s Monthly, The Dial, and Atlantic Monthly, 
for example. They are, as a whole, very good 
stories—bearing witness to a discriminating edito- 
rial taste on the part of the editor, Charles Henry 
Baker, Jr. 

Mr. Baker, as we understand it, is now consid- 
ering material for his 1928 collection, in which, we 
hope, the less known writer will have better repre- 
sentation, and in which we would be glad to find 
stories revealing more definite evidence of their un- 
availability in the general magazine field. This 
volume, it seems to us, proves only that editors re- 
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ject much the same kind of stories that they a. 
cept. 

The prize contest announcement connectioy 
with this volume especially commends the colle. 
tion to AUTHOR & JOURNALIST readers. 


TALKING Movies undoubtedly are going to mark, 
change in the screen-writing situation. It seem 
quite possible that their introduction will open w 
a market for original screen plays, offering a rea 
opportunity to the writer of vivid drama. 

The experiments thus far made indicate tha 
“talking sequences” exact more finesse than the 
average continuity writer can bring to the task. It 
is likely that the spoken drama will be called 
upon to supply talking screen material until writ- 
ers have developed a technique suitable to the new 
medium. In the meantime, it would seem the part 
of wisdom for writers to study the possibilities 
opened up by the “talkies” and to experiment along 
lines that may prepare them for opportunities 
which may arise in the new field. 

Discussing the situation in a Boston newspaper, 
Charles Francis Coe, author, perhaps a little too 
optimistically, commented: “The talkies will be 
plays in picture form. They will require play- 
wrights with dramatic ability, and actors witha 
speaking voice. As a result, a lot of writ- 
ers are going out of the business. Hollywood has 
for years been a haven of half-wit writers who 
have eked out a living by turning out drivel. There 
will be no further place for them. . . . Weare 
not going to have any more of the stupid movies 
of the present era. We are going to have fine 
plays from the pens of the best dramatists.” 


Tue Cuicaco Better Bustness Bureau sends 
resume of its investigation of the National Enter- 
tainment Society, operating from 5428 S. Well 
Street, Chicago. This is one of the business names 
under which a certain Walter E. Johnson ha‘ 
been operating. The information is of interest be 
cause it appears that the same man conducted fake 
literary services under such names as The Chicago 
Producers, Johnson Publishing Company, Capitol 
Syndicate, National Agency, Reliable Publishing 
Company, and Continental Publishers, against sev- 
eral of which, in months past, we have warned 
our readers. It was found on investigation that 
these were all mail forwarding addresses, at 
were used interchangeably as references for eat! 
other. Clients who submitted manuscripts at 
money in response to the glowing but. illiterate 
literature of these various concerns are reported 
to have seen no more of either. 

Writers having occasion to deal with concert 
and individuals offering literary service should be 
warned against those who operate under various 
names and from various addresses which do 0 
stand investigation. Sometimes the evident 
against such concerns is difficult to obtain in co 
crete form, but several of Mr. Johnson’s ilk at 
under close scrutiny at the present time. 
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Putting ‘‘Cold Turkey”’ Into Writing 


BY ALAN STREETER 


A THOROUGH 
knowledge of how to sell 
vacuum cleaners is, I be- 
lieve, one of the most im- 
portant elements of a lit- 
erary training. I know 
that if I were asked to 
select, from the twelve 
years that I have spent 
writing — and selling— 
copy of almost every 
kind, the one period that 
ultimately proved most 
profitable to me, I would 
wihesitatingly specify those three weeks 
that I spent selling vacuum cleaners on a 
traight “cold turkey” canvass. “Cold tur- 
key” is the salesman’s vernacular for the 
punching of successive, strange doorbells by 
a house-to-house canvasser; the canvasser 
himself is a “cold turkey artist.” I cannot 
be too emphatic in saying that, if every 
writer knew what every “cold turkey artist” 
knows, every average manuscript would find 
a market. 

That statement is based, as I have hinted 
above, on some very definite, first-hand ex- 
perience. Three years ago I had one of 
those slumps that is distinguished by the 
utter absence of a single acceptance, and I 
was compelled, by sheer financial necessity, 
0 take a job on a house-to-house crew that 
was selling vacuum cleaners. The job pro- 
vided not only immediate financial aid and 
4Most penetrating insight into the moods 
and manners of mankind, but, farfetched as 
the statement may seem, it provided some 
incommon experience that has since turned 
‘mediocre manuscript sales percentage into 
4 Majority one; experience that has since 
lurned many a dud into an acceptance. 

Incredible as it may seem to the person 
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who has been bothered by “one of those 
vacuum cleaner pests,” there is cold science 
in the methods of these men and they apply 
many “fine points” to the sale of their ma- 
chines that the writer can apply, with happy 
results, to the sale of his literary produc- 
tion. There are many selling “laws,” just 
as there are many writing “laws,” but there 
are four of these laws to which the cold 
turkey artist attaches particular importance. 
These four, peculiarly, apply with particular 
importance to the sale of* manuscripts, and 
the writer who attaches the same import- 
ance to them that the vacuum cleaner man 
does, cannot help but swell his percentage of 
sales. Note them: 


1. The Importance of the Law of Aver- 
ages. 

2. The Importance of Being Important. 

3. The Importance of “Turnover.” 

4. The Importance of “The Last House 
on the Block.” 


1. The Importance of the Law of Aver- 
ages: The law of averages provides the 
means whereby the “cold turkey artist” can 
accurately predetermine his income, al- 


though, like the writer, no specific income 


is guaranteed him—he works on a straight 
commission basis. The law of averages pro- 
vides the means whereby the writer can pre- 
determine his income—and realize his pre- 
determination with amazing accuracy! The 
best explanation on this point is afforded, 
undoubtedly, by a conversation that I had 
with my immediate superior on the first 
morning that I set out to work. 

“You will sell one machine, and make ten 
dollars for yourself, for every one hundred 
doorbells you punch,” he told me. “Our 
records, covering many thousands of men, 
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show that our average sales percentage is 
one per cent. So, if you keep on plugging 
and working the way we tell you to, you 
can ring five hundred bells a week without 
overworking yourself. That means five 
sales—fifty dollars for you. If you don’t 
sell a machine in your first one hundred 
calls, you ought to sell two during your sec- 
ond group of a hundred. But you'll surely 
sell five machines in five hundred calls— 
over a large number like that, the law of 
averages will take care of you.” 

It did! I worked two-and-a-half days and 
rang two hundred and fifty doorbells—with- 
out a single sale. But on the afternoon of 
the third day I got three orders from fifty 
doorbells! The Law of Averages worked ; 
and it kept on working as long as I worked 
at the job—and since, on literary production. 

Upon my return to active writing, I ap- 
plied the law of averages to my work and 
the results, financially, were really amazing. 
By back-checking my records over a period 
of years I found that I had been selling 
about twenty per cent of an average weekly 
production of six thousand words. I wanted 
to double my income from writing and I 
wanted to do it ina hurry. Now, with my 
general average a known factor, there were 
two roads to this doubled income plainly 
open to me: I could double my percentage 
of sales to forty per cent, or I could double 
my production to twelve thousand words. I 
chose to “ring the doorbells” of the addi- 
tional six thousand words. First, because 
my vacuum cleaner experience told me that 
if I could sell at twenty per cent of six thou- 
sand literary “doorbells,’ I could also sell 
at twenty per cent of twelve thousand. Sec- 
ond, a doubled production was well within 
my power to handle. Third, because this 
course involved no changes in quality of 
work, or nature of markets, such as an at- 
tempt to double the average percentage 
would involve. 

It worked, and it has continued to work, 
with astounding precision—and profit. 

By ascertaining the past percentage of 
sales and by applying the law of averages 
to an increased production, any writer can, 
with certainty, double, triple, or quadruple 
his income. He can do it without the 
slightest change in his methods or his mar- 
kets, and subject only to his physical pro- 
duction limits. It seems unnecessary to add 
that, while he is thus increasing his cash 


returns, he should also seek to increase them 
via an increased proportion of acceptances, 


2. The Importance of Being Importam: 
I spent my first two days on the vacuum 
cleaner job going from one door to the 
next, a hundred a day, saying, “Madame, | 
am Mr. Streeter, of the enags 
Vacuum Cleaner Company. We have just 
introduced a new model—” At this point, 
the door would close in my face. After 
two days of this, an oldtimer on the crew 
heard me and gave me the “open sesame.” 

“Don’t tell them you’re from a vacuum 
cleaner company,” he cautioned me. “Tel 
them you’re from A. & S.’s._ That will get 
you in anywhere.” It should be noted here 


that while we were employed and paid by 


the vacuum cleaner company, any orders 
that we secured were turned over to, and 


filled by, Abraham & Straus, one of the [ 
most famous department stores in the East. > 
Every woman within fifty miles of their F 


store knows “A. & S.’s”, and looks upon the 
store in a friendly way. 
look important,” added by counsellor. “Not fF 
like an ordinary peddler.”’ 

It worked! The next door flew open at } 
the mere mention of the name. 

Applying this principle to my copy, | 
never send out a manuscript that does not 
have something arresting and attention-com- 
pelling in the very first sentence of the first 
paragraph. Recast your eyes to the firs 
sentence of this article. Checking back over f 
my file of “duds,” I found that there were 
all too many that started with paragraphs } 
“beautiful but dumb.” By re-writing these f 
opening paragraphs in line with my friend’ J 
counsel to “be important,” I turned many f 
into acceptances. Many a home is without f 
a good vacuum cleaner because a salesmat 
failed to introduce himself properly; and 
many an editor has passed up a good mani F 
script for similar reasons. 


3. The Importance of Turnover} 
“Turnover” is frequency of sale, and tht 
successful cold turkey artist will never sa 
rifice turnover to a mere high sales percettt: 
age, unless the cash results justify it. 1 
illustrate: In the sale of cleaners the rati0 
of sales to doorbells rung is one to one hut 
dred. The salesman might, if he chose, 1 
crease this proportion to two per cent, but 
to accomplish this result he would have ! 
spend so much time in the effort that he could 
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see no more than twenty-five people daily. 
His actual sales, therefore, would be only 
one-half machine daily and his income five 
dollars. By being less thorough per indi- 
vidual call, he can ring one hundred bells 
and, although his percentage is only one- 
half of two per cent, his cash income is, 
nevertheless, twice as great as on a two per 
cent basis. That is, in a nutshell, the theory 
of “turnover.” 

Think carefully, therefore, you writer- 
salesman, before you unduly restrict your 
production for “quality” reasons. Those 
little “finishing touches” that you so fondly 
linger over, and that “final revision” that you 
deem so necessary, may give you a higher 
ratio of sales to submissions; but they may 
so restrict your submissions that you would 
be far better off financially, on a much low- 
er percentage of a higher production. In 
other words, a weekly production of six 
thousand words, sold at a cent a word, will 
buy more groceries than three thousand 
words sold at a cent-and-a-half. Get the 
point ? 

The importance of turnover has no im- 
portance at all, of course, for that fortunate 
group of literary lights who labor for love 
and for whom the thought of filthy lucre has 
no lure. It is of vital importance, however, 
to the writer who works, perforce, in his 
shirt-sleeves. Incidentally, the principle of 
turnover is not expounded with any intent 
to condone slipshod work; it should never 
be made an excuse for the production of in- 
ferior “merchandise.” But it should be 
ruthlessly applied to the elimination of 
“overhead” expense for which the writer 
cannot secure an adequate return. 

4. The Importance of “The Last House 
on the Block”: Three of us—a company in- 
structor, another man and myself—worked 
down five successive blocks, on one occasion, 
without one of us even getting a suggestion 
ofa sale. We halted at the last house of 
the built-up row, leaving only one place to 
call upon. This was a rather ramshackle 


looking structure, about five hundred feet 
out in some open fields. It was the other 
man’s “turn” to take it and the instructor 
looked at him. “Not me!” he grinned. 
“That dump is just a waste of time.” 

The instructor frowned slightly and then, 
turning to me, said, “How about you, 
Streeter? Will you take a crack at it?” 

More to seem willing than for any other 
reason, I agreed—and sold one of our high- 
est-priced models, for spot cash, to one of 
the most motherly women that I have ever 
met. ‘“You’re the first salesman who has 
called here in months,” she told me. 

Ever since that day I am as inexorable in 
my quest of a manuscript buyer as the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police is reputed to be 
in its quest of a man—and I’m quite as will- 
ing to go to the outskirts of civilization. Re- 
cently I wrote a semi-technical article with 
the specific requirements of a certain publi- 
cation, of peculiarly individual type, in 
mind; it ran to two thousand words and I 
felt, when submitting, that the check for 
twenty dollars was “in the bag.”” When the 
rejection came, I could-have been knocked 
down with a feather. I then sent that ar- 
ticle to every publication that might con- 
ceivably use it but, because of its “ off-the- 
beaten path” nature, back it came with mon- 
otonous regularity. 

Here was a manuscript that certainly 
could be called a “dud.” Yet, by getting 
off the well-worn path of those publications 
that might possibly use it, and sending it 
to an editor whose interest was only a very 
far-fetched one, I placed it. Got a welcome- 
brother-for-the-new-idea letter this 
editor and a check for fifty dollars—two- 
and-a-half times what I originally hoped for. 

“The last house on the block” is invar- 
iably the hottest prospect in the row. It isn’t 
“worked to death.” It is reached only by 
the select few of unfailing determination ; 
the common garden variety of seller— 
vacuum-cleaner or literary—drops out long 
before he reaches it. 


By Pautine Watson 


Cx, 


INK I DIP my pen in the spurting flood 
Of blood, 

And of my verse I make my heart 

A part; 

But when the people read, they think 

It’s ink. 
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of the outstanding writers of Western fiction. 


' I WROTE five 
stories for the 
Cowboy Stories 
prize contest. 
“Shod Hoofs” 
was the first, “On 
Circle” the last. 
The three in be- 
tween refused to 
be pared down 
under the word- 
length limit. Did 
they sell? Yes; 
proving that the 
five specific points 
upon which the 
manuscripts were 
to be judged—A, Plot; B, Characterization ; 
C, Local Color; D, Amount of Action; E, 
Accuracy as the details concerning American 
Cowboys—are well worth remembering and 
adhering to in the construction of Western 
stories. 

We'll consider how the plot of “Shod 
Hoofs” was developed. (The title was found 
after the yarn was written.) 

I at once eliminated humor as being out 
of place in a competition of this kind. As- 
suredly the story that had a show of winning 
would be a serious story. I hadn’t even the 
nucleus of a plot. No fact incident came to 
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Pulling Down the Big Prizes 


BY STEPHEN PAYNE 


When it was announced that Stephen Payne had won both first and second prizes in the 
recent Cowboy Stories short-story contest, taking the $2500 major prize with his “Shod Hoofs” 
and the $1000 second award with his “On Circle,” we decided that there must be something 
more than luck behind his achievement. “How did you do it?” was the question asked, and 
in the following article Mr. Payne answers it—passing on, insofar as an author can pass on 
to others the subtle secrets of his craft, the methods he employed in going after the big stakes. 
We of THe Autuor & JouRNALIsT take a very personal interest in Stephen Payne’s success, 
as we do in the success of many other now popular writers, since it was through our criticism 
service that he sold his first short-story, a little more than four years ago, and he acknowl- 
edges help received at many points along the path before he reached his present goal as one 
The first-prize story, we are informed, will be 
published in the first October issue of Cowboy Stories, on the stands September 5th. 


mind needing only fictionizing to make a 
story. No spontaneous idea popped up, a 
ideas do occasionally pop up, shrieking, “I'm 
astory. Write me!” I hadn’t a single char- 
acter in mind, nor did I think of a theme 
around which to evolve a plot. I never cor- 
sciously write a story from a theme anyhow. 
Generally I fit the characters to a situation, 
developing them and the plot at the same 
time. 

I was up against what I am usually up 
against: using imagination and drawing 
upon my knowledge of cowboy and other 
Western life; familiarity with livestock and 
the range. In other words, I had to do3 
powerful lot of the hardest work in the 
world—thinking. I had to take many 1- 
gredients and so blend and organize them a 
to make of the whole a complete story. 


ONDERING long over those specifi 

points (I didn’t touch pencil to pape 
for at least a month after the contest we 
announced, but the subconscious mind was a! 
work) I thought I might score on points 
and E and thus possibly present salable 
yarns. Point E told me the editors wanted 
a true picture of the cowboy at work af 
it gave me an underlying idea on which t0 
base a story—the presentation of a pictutt 
of range life. Point D announced right ot 
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loud that the characters had to be depicted 
inaction, while point C said that the editors 


asked for both atmosphere and description— 
a circumstance which determined, almost at 
once, the setting to be chosen. Where else 


than the open range? 
Visualize the action of your story as oc- 


' curring on a stage, which may be anything 


from a hall bedroom to the Pacific Ocean. 
Our stage is the open range. We've de- 
cided that the action shall take place on a 
roundup. The curtain rises. Wide, rolling, 
land. Hills and mountains in the back- 


ground. Cattle in the distance. Nearer at 


hand a horse cavvy and a chuck wagon, tarp- 
covered beds, a camp fire and a cook. 


THE stage is set; bring on the characters. 


And that we may not have merely a pic- 


ture of still life, introduce the elements of 


trouble, strife, contention. The moment we 
get hold of a good bone of contention we'll 
quickly have a plot. How about a sympa- 
thetic character—a sort of underdog— 
hounded by a great and mighty fellow who 
owns a big outfit himself and who wants 
to run out the little fellow? Old as the 
hills, but so is every basic situation. It’s not 
how old your situation is, but how you work 
it out and the new twist you give to it, that 
counts. 

This situation promises plenty of conten- 
tion. The underdog is to be up to his neck 
in trouble when the story opens. He must 
be on top when it closes. (That’s where 
fiction frequently differs from life.) This 
underdog elicits sympathy, but he’s too weak 
to be the hero. So we'll give him a cham- 
pion who'll be the real hero. How about 
an old range veteran—a cowboy, since it’s a 
cowboy story? Good enough. We now 
have three principal characters and since 


 they’re being fitted into the situation as un- 


derdog, villain, and hero, we’re able to see 


them clearly and to characterize them. 


What has the underdog done that the 
great and mighty fellow, the villain, is after 
his hide? (This is getting our villainy first, 
a W. D. Hoffman, in his recent article in 
Tar AutHor & JourNALIST, told us to do.) 

The little fellow has homesteaded some 
and the great man wants and the great 
man will try and get rid of the underdog 
a subtle manner, without appearing to be 
= aggressor. How? Working under cover 
the villain will attempt to make another big 


cow outfit run out this little fellow. He'll 
brand some calves belonging to this second 
big outfit with the homesteader’s brand. The 
calves, so branded, will be discovered and 
the second big outfit will clean up the nester 
while our villain complacently pats his own 
back. 

As our story opens, the villain has made 
his initial move. Very soon the results of it 
come to light. The underdog is in bad and 
so is our hero. Meanwhile we’re putting 
over our picture of roundup life and bring- 
ing out salient characteristics of cowboys. 
We’ve had to introduce one more important 
character and name a few subsidiary char- 
acters. 

At the next plot incident, matters reach a 
showdown with the villain to all appear- 
ances on top. But he has not rid himself 
of the little chap. To do this he must make 
yet another move, and he has, meanwhile, 
betrayed himself to the ever-watchful hero— 
the old cowboy. (Tremendous lot of rea- 
soning and figuring and scheming on our 
part to make this part of the yarn work out 
properly. This won’t do and that won’t do, 
but at last we find something that will do 
and will work.) 

The next day the villain makes his move 
and is caught by our heroes. The tables are 
turned. The hero and the underdog are vin- 
dicated. Everything is coming their way. 
But if the story ended so it would be weak 
and flat, for the hero has won too easily. 
A twist is necessary. The odds against the 
hero should be doubled and instead of win- 
ning at this point the villain must, to all 
appearances, triumph and fix the hero so he’s 
worse off than ever. 

This condition is not hard to bring about, 
but we run the danger of getting the heroes 
into a position from which we cannot extri- 
cate them. We study the situation over, 
find a loophole, let the villain score with 
everything in his favor, and then at the last 
moment flatten him out completely. 


THs. step by step, the plot outline of the 
story, “Shod Hoofs” was built by a put- 
ting together of many things, not the least 
of which ingredients was characterization. 
The next steps were deciding how to tell 
the yarn and how to open it. The material 
seemed to lend itself naturally to a first- 
person tale to be told by the hero. The open- 
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ing should show how he came to be on the 
homesteader’s side and how he got into the 
mix. The next step was to get all the actors 
on the stage and into action without a mo- 
ment’s loss of time. 

The primary purpose behind the yarn was 
to portray roundup life and the cowboy at 
work. This was also the underlying idea 
behind “On Circle,” the story which vied 
with “Shod Hoofs” for first place, but the 
method of constructing that story was more 
simple. Setting the same, but another phase 
of roundup work to be portrayed. Having 
selected for the hero a scared-to-death kid, 
I found no need of a villain or any form of 
external villainy. How the hero shall be- 
come master of himself is the problem. He’s 
at outs with his fellows because he shows 
the white feather. This presents the con- 
tention. 

To aggravate that contention and _ bring 
it to fever heat I made full use of the fact 
that one rider’s meddling with another’s 
string of ponies will stir up more trouble 
among cowpunchers than almost any other 
one thing. Then I called upon another fact 
indigenous to roundup work and the gather- 
ing of range cattle. It is a matter of pride 
with all cowboys, when on circle, to get and 
bring into the bunch ground all cattle they 
find on their circle. More often than not 
some of those cattle are mighty hard to get. 
By making the most of that fact I was en- 
abled to inject action into the story and 
through the medium of that action to de- 
velop an unexpected twist which abruptly al- 
tered the entire situation and subjected the 


Try to visualize: 


H L. MENCKEN editing Dew Drops. 
* A bed-room farce by Edgar Guest. 
A poem by George Jean Nathan in Cupid’s Diary. 
A sonnet by Milt Gross in The Atlantic Monthly. 
Grover Cleveland Bergdoll editing War Stories. 
A thriller by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick in True Confessions. 
A joke by Dr. Frank Crane in Paris Nights. 
Harold Bell Wright editing Whiz Bang. 
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IMAGINATION EXERCISE FOR WRITERS 


By R. Jere Brack, Jr. 


hero to a test, from which (of course) he 


emerged triumphant. 

I would say that “On Circle” was built 
up from an underlying idea supplemented by 
a few facts to which the other ingredient; 


essential to a short-story were added. Set- F 
Contention and character. } 


ting came first. 
ization came hand in hand. Atmosphere and 
description were sprinkled in liberal gobs, 
and the plot was unfolded by the medium 
of action. 


OW long did it take to develop these f 


plots? That’s hard to answer. The 


subconscious mind mulled them over fora F 
(I don’t understand the f 
subconscious in the least, but I am a firm be- 


good long time. 


liever in its power.) The actual plotting 


when I put the pencil to paper and began f 


figuring out this and that—cause and effect, 


one thing leading to another—took, on either | 
story, not over half a day. Writing of the 


first draft, two or three days. Both stories 
were written twice. 

What’s my recipe for success in short: | 
story writing? An intimate knowledge of 
the background upon which you intend to 
draw for material and of the human char- 
acters indigenous to that background. And 
second, the best mastery of short-story tech- 
nique that you can attain. That last isa 
pretty big order, but if you don’t know ex- 
actly what you’re trying to do how can any 
critic or editor help you very much? The 
third ingredient is sticktoitiveness and an in- 
satiable appetite for the hardest of hard 


work. 
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Pacific Coast Journalism 


BY RUEL McDANIEL 


“SOME RAIN!” 
moaned a visitor 
in Los Angeles, 
after having seen 
it rain steadily for 
more than 24 
hours. 

“Oh, isn’t it 
just too wonder- 
ful!” replied his 
hostess, a native 
Californian (who 
had moved in 
from Iowa two 
years before) to- 
tally ignoring the 
complaint in the 
visitor’s voice. “I’ve been out all morning, 
just walking around in it, bareheaded. It’s 
so refreshing.” 

Californians never complain about the 
weather, nor permit anyone else to desecrate 
it. If it rains too much or is too hot or too 
cold, they lightly dismiss the subject by say- 
ing merely that “it is very unusual.” That 
spirit of independence and sectional pride 
permeating the mind of the Californian is 
found, to a lesser degree perhaps, all up and 
down the Pacific Coast. Nearly every man, 


RUEL M’DANIEL 


woman and child who has lived on the Coast . 


for more than six months is an enthusiastic 
booster. In no section of the United States 
are there so many people united in the com- 
mon cause of promoting progress and pros- 
perity. This obviously has bred local pride 
and independence to a point nothing short 
of marvelous. 

This situation is significant to the average 

merican writer, whether he be a weaver of 
yarns or a builder of articles; because that 
same spirit of sectional pride and independ- 
ence that is building the Pacific Coast and 
making it more and more independent of 

€ rest of the country is likewise building 


up a field of journalism all its own. No 
longer do readers of fiction, general and 
business articles look to the East for their 
magazines. Enterprising publishers, recog- 
nizing in this wave of local pride and inde- 
pendence an opportunity to build magazines 
with these factors as backgrounds, years ago 
began the groundwork of the great publish- 
ing industry that claims the Pacific Coast as 
its exclusive field. 

Obviously there are sectional magazines 
in every important division of the United 
States—New England, Southern, Mid-west- 
ern—but nowhere has the publishing indus- 
try been so far developed as it now stands 
along the Coast. For one reason, this terri- 
tory is more accurately defined. For an- 
other reason, it is vast. But for the most 
important reason, sectional pride has made 
development comparatively easy. 

Today the Coast inhabitant really need 
not go to the East for any of his reading 
matter, outside of books. He has everything 
from the “American Magazine of the Far 
West”—Sunset—to the Pacific Barber's 
Journal. The writer who seriously considers 
this situation cannot but profit, whether he 
be himself a native of this enchanted land 
or a “foreigner.” 

Covering the Pacific Coast and the twelve 
states that form what the average Coast pub- 
lisher claims as his logical territory (from 
the Pacific to the Rockies), there are fully 
100 magazines of all classes. Some of these, 
of course, are trivial, not worthy of the 
writer’s consideration. Others are greater in 
size, earnings, and general standing than 
national magazines catering to the same gen- 
eral field. Although the average rate paid by 
Coast publications is lower than that paid 
by corresponding national journals, there 
are Pacific Coast magazines which pay de- 
cidedly better rates than nationals covering 
the same general field. 
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The reliability of these publications is no 
different than that of others. Those that are 
profitable pay reasonably well, and promptly. 
Those that are floundering around in the 
ocean of doubt pay when they must, as such 
journals pay almost everywhere. 

As the wave of sectional pride and inde- 
pendence struck California first, there nat- 
urally is the center of greatest progress in 
Coast journalism and publishing. Time was 
when California and Coast publishing was 
centered almost wholly in San Francisco. 
Today, however, Los Angeles has almost as 
many magazines covering the country west 
of the Rocky Mountains as has San Fran- 
cisco. Those in San Francisco, as a general 
rule, are better from the writer’s standpoint, 
because they are older and on a more reliable 
financial basis. 

During the past two or three years there 
has developed an effort on the part of the 
Northwest to publish its own sectional 
magazines, quite independently from those 
of California. These publications are cen- 
tered in Portland and Seattle and the aver- 
age of them attempts to cover only the 
Pacific Northwest, ignoring California. 
With but a few scattered exceptions, how- 
ever, these local journals offer little incentive 
to the writer. Those few which are success- 
ful in Portland and Seattle have attained 
their success as the California journals have 
attained it—by catering to and covering the 
whole Coast. 

The first thing the writer must remember 
about this peculiar field of journalism, 
whether he be fictionist or article writer, is 
that everything published by Coast maga- 
zines must breathe the atmosphere of the 
Coast. If it is fiction, it must have the ear- 
marks of Far-West fiction; if it is a gen- 
eral article, it must be tied up peculiarly close 
to the Coast, and if it is a business story, it 
must be about Coast business. 


The average business journal on the 
Pacific Coast wants interviews with men in 
its line of business, stories of success and 
“how” articles, obtained by talking with men 
in that particular line of business. Obviously 
these articles must be about men somewhere 
in the territory covered by the publication. 
The quickest way for the average Coast 
editor to get himself “hi-jacked” would be 
to run an interview from, or an article on, 
a merchant who resides somewhere outside 
the natural territory covered by the average 
Coast journal, unless, of course, that mer- 


chant happened to be a national figure for 
one reason or another. 

Although some of the business journals 
carry articles of a more general nature than 
those about specific stores or individuals, 
these articles must be of such a type that 
they are peculiarly fitted to Coast business, 
An article that would as appropriately fit 


into a national business journal published in F 


New York as in a Pacific Coast publication 
covering the same industry would probably 
never get by the Coast editor. Such an ar. 
ticle must be written for his territory 
exclusively. 

There is considerable variance as to what 
is considered Pacific Coast territory. Some 
magazines cover primarily the three states 
bordering the Pacific and two or three others 
adjoining these, while others cover all 
twelve of the states west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, including Colorado, Montana, Arizona 
and Wyoming. Some even go into the west- 
ern third of Texas. However, the writer who 
has material applicable to any section of the 
country west of the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains is safe in submitting it to the 
general run of Coast publications. 


BELOw are listed some of the publica- 
tions that are known to be reliable and 
fair in their dealings with outside writers: 


U. S. Navy Magazine, 764 State Street, San 
Diego, Calif., appropriately published by F. W. 
Fish. Carries material of a general and inform 
tive nature that will interest the average enlisted 
man of the navy. 


Sea Breezes, same address, published by C. S. 
Fish. This publication is the “Life” and “Judge” 
of the U. S. Navy and wants to see any sort of 
humorous material that appeals to the enlisted 
men of the navy. Rates average up from % cent 
a word. 


In Los ANGELES-- 

Motor West, Rives-Strong Building. Covers the 
general automotive industry west of the Rockies 
and buys a variety of outside material about spe 
cific automotive men and firms, both news ati 
features. 


Modern Irrigation, 626 Spring Street. Covers 
the West and carries some material applicable t 
the country in general. 


Touring Topics, 2601 S. Figueroa. Official of 
gan of the Automobile Club of Southern Califor 


nia. Carries touring articles pertaining to the Coast F 


and especially in Southern California, and material 
of a practical nature for the guidance of auto- 
mobile owners. 
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Los Angeles Apparel Gazctte, 857 South San 
Pedro Street. 

Western Motorcyclist and Bicyclist, 708 Union 
League Building. Carries material of interest to 
dealers and riders. 

Western Highways Builder, 709 Union League 
Building. 

Pacific Furniture & Decorative Trades, 317 


Central Avenue. 


Western Music & Radio Trades Journal, 317 
Central Avenue. 

Western Paint Review, 312 E. Twelfth Street. 

Western Leather Goods Journal, 312 E. Twelfth 
Street. Carries material about leather goods stores 
and departments. 

Western Gift, Art and Novelty Shop, Trans- 


portation Building. 


Sports and Vanities, 1206 Hill Street. The 
‘Vanity Fair” of the Coast. 

Country Club Magazine, 355 S. Broadway. So- 
ciety magazine richly printed and well illustrated, 
carries articles and fiction of interest to society 
men and women. 

Chain Store Manager, 1109 E. Eighth Street. 
Covers the chain-store field west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Oil Field Engineering. Petroleum Securities 
Building. 

Petroleum World, 626 S. Spring Street. 


In San Francisco— 


Pacific Laundry Journal, 343 Sansome Street. 
Covers the entire territory wholly or in part re- 
lated to the Pacific Coast, and wants specific arti- 
cles on how laundry owners have increased their 
business through better merchandising methods. 
Also likes brief descriptions and pictures of home- 
made labor-saving devices used in laundry plants. 

Pacific Marine Review, 576 Sacramento Street. 
Sunset, 1045 Sansome Street. Pays best rates for 
high-class fiction, especially with an authentic 
Western slant. Buys articles about successful men 
and industries of the Coast. Pays good rates on 
acceptance, 

Service Station News, 343 Sansome Street. 

Western Advertising, 564 Market Street. The 
sales and advertising journal of the Pacific Coast. 
Carries a wide variety of features and news per- 
— to these fields. Pays fair rates on publica- 
ion, 

' W estern Beauty Shop, 343 Sansome Street. 
iterviews with successful shop owners of territory 
west of Rockies. 
Architect and Engineer, 68 Post Street. 
Pri Radiator, 407 Pacific Building, Oakland. 
vers the automotive industry of the Coast but 
‘specially caters to the jobbing field. 

Western Baker, 343 Sansome Street. 
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Coast Baker, 576 Sacramento Street. 


Coast Investor, 576 Sacramento Street. A new 
financial magazine carrying feature articles in 
popular style concerning Western subjects of in- 
terest to small as well as large investors. 

Western Canner and Packer, 617 Montgomery 
Street. 

Western Clothier, Hatter and Haberdasher, 109 
Stevenson Street. 

Western Confectioner, 57 Post Street. 

Pacific Coast Merchant, 350 Battery Street. 
Goes to department and general stores of the 
Pacific Coast, carrying much the same type of 
material as the Dry Goods Economist. Especially 
likes articles from small towns. 

Electrical West, 883 Mission Street. (Formerly 
Journal of Electricity)..Covers the entire electrical 
industry on the Coast. It is a McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication and pays about the same rates as other 
journals published by this large concern. 

Mortuary Management, 1095 Market Street. 

Pacific Hardware Journal, 112 Market Street. 


Western Machinery World, 576 Montgomery 
Street. 


Western Plumber, 417 Montgomery Street. 

Pacific Printer and Publisher, 121 Second Street. 

Western Sporting Goods Review, 109 Steven- 
son Street. 

Pacific Stationer, 109 Stevenson Street. 

Toy Department, 109 Stevenson Street. 


In Portland is the Pacific Drug Review, 35 
North Ninth Street, that is signally successful 
and covers the entire Coast. Its rate of payment 
is low, but it consumes a great deal of outside 
material every month. 

One of the finest publications on the Coast is 
Pacific Motor Boat, 71 Columbia Street, Seattle. 
It covers the entire territory and carries highly 
illustrated articles on all phases of motor-boating 
on the Coast. 

RECENT LOSSES TO LITERATURE: Charles Agnew 
MacLean, veteran editor of Street & Smith’s Pop- 
ular Magazine, died at his home in Brooklyn, June 
17th. Don Byrne, novelist, was killed by the over- 
turning of his automobile near Bandon, Ireland, 
early in June. Basil King (William Benjamin 
King), novelist, died at his home in Cambridge, 
Mass., June 22nd. Jack Bethea, novelist and edi- 
tor of the Birmingham Post, committed suicide in 
Birmingham on July 2nd. Richard Whiteing, Eng- 
lish novelist, died June 29th in London. Joseph 
B. Ames, novelist and author of boys’ books, died 
early in July at his home in Morristown, N. J. 
E. T. Meredith, publisher of Better Homes and 
Gardens, Successful Farming, and The Dairy 
Farmer, died at Des Moines, Ia., June 17th. Leo 
Ditrichstein, actor and playwright, died in Vienna, 
June 28th. 


The Mechanics (and Kinematics) of 
Web-Work Plot Construction 


BY HARRY STEPHEN KEELER 


Part II—Tue Kinematics (Continued) 


CASE V. 


A plot incident between two threads develops 
normally out of previous incidents on each thread 
with other threads, but is vitally dependent on 
still previous incidents on each thread, with still 
other threads. 


FIGURE 11 


In words, this sounds complicated; but it is 
clear in picture form. That is, incident 28 must 
develop out of 27 and 26, but must be vitally 
dependent on 25 and 24. Let us objectify it, 
however : 

Example: A noted crook, Denver Dan 
Crealy (A) steals a paste necklace (B) (in 
28). We may say that Dan has been hunt- 
ing the original of this necklace, because of 
its once belonging to his family, or any other 
cause, and his location of it—the genuine 
one—and his theft is an outgrowth of cer- 
tain newspaper publicity about the spurious 
necklace instituted (26) by the Marquis of 
a (F) who owns the original neck- 
ace. 

(Now when you institute newspaper pub- 
licity about anything, you are, under certain 
circumstances only, likely to deviate strongly 
its course; and the Marquis has played a 
bold hand, actually having a story written 
up in which he is accused of possessing a 
paste necklace as the famous Curtindale 
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necklace.) This institution of newspaper 
publicity (26) about this spurious necklace 
is a daring trick used by the Marquis be- 
cause he feels practically certain—and this 
is the truth, too—that his friend, a banker, 
Roger Gorham (D), custodian of his neck- 


lace, in incident 24 has substituted the paste | 


necklace (B) for the Marquis’ own string 
and is planning to fly the town with a cer- 
tain actress with whom he is infatuated (or 
any other cause). The Marquis is merely 
suspicious of certain indications of Gor- 
ham’s impending departure, which in tum 
are due, on Gorham’s part, to 24; hence we 
may say that the Marquis is acting as an 
outgrowth of 24; and he has shrewdly rea- 
soned that if he makes a demand for his 


necklace, he will precipitate the flight and [ 


lose his property. But if he gives out a fea- 
ture story to the press making the press ac- 
cuse him, Gorham will temporarily resubsti- 
tute the right necklace while reporters and 
photographers are interviewing him, and 1 
this brief interval the Marquis will seize his 
property while the seizing is good! We 
may say, however, that Denver Dan acted 99 
quickly (28) after the story broke that the 
paste necklace was not yet changed back, 
and thus the Marquis (in 26) produced 4 
deviation other than what he intended! We 
may say also that Denver Dan reasoned that 
the story was only “newspaper stuff,” but 
that the history contained in it of the Cur 
tindale necklace gave him the clue and loc- 
tion (of what really was the paste one) afl 
produced incident 28. 

Now continuing back along the other 
thread, Denver Dan Crealy (A) got accts 
to the safe by wounding a guard, Mike Mc 
Gann (E), but the whole affair was really 
possible only because (in 25) he was tf 
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leased from prison by a careless turnkey, 
Obadiah Jenks (C). 

This fulfills the requirements of Case V: 
that 28 shall be an outgrowth of 27 and 26 
with two other threads, yet dependent ut- 
terly upon the existence of 25 and 24 (with 
still other threads). That is, 28 is more de- 
pendent on the “hind” incidents than the 
ones just preceding. Given the conditions 
of thread A and B as they actually are at 
the left-hand margin of the diagram, 24 and 
25 are necessary for 28; 26 and 27 can be 
“plotted out of the plot.” 


Case VI. 


This is one of the most complicated ele- 
mental plot combinations there are, but vital, 
and because of its importance, I am going 
to objectify it twice—and then we’ll go back 
to simpler elemental combinations again. 
Case VI might be described as 

A plot incident (28) between two threads A 
and B is not dependent at all upon the next pre- 
vious incidents (27 and 26) of each thread with 

C and D; but is a resultant instead of still prior 

incidents (25 and 24) between C and D with E 

and F, respectively; yet these last named inci- 

dents, 25 and 24, do create 27 and 26. 


FIGURE 12 


That is, in the above picture, 28 results from 
25 and 24, but not from 27 and 26; although 27 
and 26 must result from 25 and 24. 


Example: A northwoods paper mill pro- 
prietor, Axel Christionson (A), falls down 
badly on a huge consignment of paper and 


prevents Medill McAllister (B) from print- 
_ Ing'an extra paper at a time when needed. 


The failure to bring out the extra, being 
deviative, is shown in 28. A Bolshevik la- 
borer, Boris Krokosk (C), has conspired 


_ with the foreman, Andy Philps (E), to de- 


lay Production, in 25, thus directly creating 
; but as a result of his successful con- 
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spiracy, Krokosk conveys a number of con- 
fidences resulting from this conspiracy be- 
fore Axel Christionson (in 27) which devi- 
ates him to actually being made foreman 
himself. 

Although A and C suffer a deviation by 
27, number 28 is a result of 25. 

Now going back along the other thread. 

Medill McAllister (B) is prevented from 
getting out an extra (28) solely because of 
the need of such. (That is, if an extra 
hadn’t been required for some reason, we 
could not say he had been prevented from 
bringing such out.) The need of such was 
created by the assassination of the President 
(F) by one of McAllister’s reporters, Frank 
Woodstock (D) in 24. To elicit powerful 
aid to avoid consequences of his act, Wood- 
stock hurries to his employer and in 26 di- 
vulges how he has unearthed a nest of politi- 
cal corruption in Washington. 

Although B and D suffer deviation by 26, 
number 28 is a resultant only of 24. This 
relationship is so important to you if you 
absorb it, that I will invent a further ex- 
ample: 

Example II: A whéat operator, Rutger 
Tinney (A), is the unwilling cause of ruin- 
ing his friend, Howard Folk (B), by heavy 
buying in Amalgamated Copper on_ the 
board of trade in 28. But the ruining oc- 
curred only because a crazed broker, Crazy 
Harris (E), prevents, with a gun, a tele- 
phone operator, Maizie DeWitt (C), in 25, 
from phoning in to her employer some vital 
message—say that Folk has unexpectedly 
changed from buying to selling. But while 
Maizie is in this restricted “compulsified” 
position of 25, she takes advantage of the 
excuse she will later be able to render, to 
get for herself a long-desired revenge 
against her employer and phones him (27) 
the spurious news that his daughter has 
eloped with his negro chauffeur and was 
married in Cincinnati. 

If you will check this, you will find it 
fulfills the requirements of Case VI. 

Going back now along the other thread, 
the ruined broker, Howard Folk (B), is also 
ruined (28) because an enemy, Clara Hart- 
ley (F), in incident 24, gets his chief coun- 
sellor and market interpreter, John McTigg 
(D), drunk, and removes an inhibiting influ- 
ence which would have prevented him from 
even dealing in Amalgamated Copper. How- 
ever, McTigg (D), as a result of being 
gotten drunk in 24, now goes to his em- 
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ployer, and while of no use as an inhibiting 
influence, does divulge (26) a secret of his 
own—that an unknown stock—say—Alumi- 
num Coffee Pots, Ltd—can make a fortune 
for a man able to sell short because—say— 
of forthcoming medical testimony that their 
use by housewives creates the poison, Alu-. 
minum Hydroxide. 

Without attempting to worry you with too 
many considerations, as my only desire is 
to give you the “plot feel,” I will say that 
wherever plot elements take the form here 
shown, with intermediate threads, plot takes 
on a semblance strongly suggestive of the 
“locked dramas” about which I spoke in 
Part I, Mechanics, because incidents have 
to inhibit as well as compel. 


Case VII. 


Now one more complicated one! 
A plot incident 28 between threads A and B 
results from incident 25 between B and C; and 


FIGURE 13 


incident 26 between D and E, which produces, 
through D, an incident 27 between D and A. 
Much simpler in picture form, as shown 
above. 
REQUIRED: That incident 28 results from 
25 and 26 of this diagram, but not from 27; yet 
that 27 also result from 26. 


Example: A wholesale milliner, Hattie 
Evans (A), on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
intrigues the ladies of the public (B) with 
a vast flood of red hats (in 28) because the 
fair public (B) has gotten sick and tired of 
the earlier output of another enterprising 
style-former, Monsieur Du Farge (C), who 
satiated them with blue hats (in 25). (This 
pendulum motivation depends on the natural 
laws of psychology.) 

Now back along the other thread: 

Hatie Evans (A) was enabled to make a 
cheap purchase of an enormous quantity of 
red feathers, beads, straws and ribbons be- 
cause Whipple (E), a wholesaler in hat 
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trimmings, was bankrupted (in 26) on the 
board of trade by Grover Halloway (D), a 
trader, who now having much money and 
being a Don Juan, and having his attention 
called to the facts of the hat business from 
having bankrupted a big hat trimmings mag. 
nate, learns that there are more pretty girls 
in hat-making establishments and millinery 
shops than in any other line of business, and 
so buys a substantial but minority share of 
Miss Evans’ business (27) to have an ex- 
cuse to hang around there. (When he does 
this, he deviates his course to feminine ad- 
venturing, and Miss Evans’ course to en- 
larging her business.) 

As will be seen, studying along this 
branch, Miss Evans’ purchase of red trim- 
mings results from 26, and would have taken 


place whether 27 ever occurred or not; just | 
the same, 27 is also a resultant (one of sev- | 


eral possible ones) of 26. 
Case VIII. 


(When new threads are born.) 

A plot incident on thread A is due to intersec- 
tion with a new plot thread B which has evolved 
—or been born—from an incident between C 
and D. 


Thus, pictorially : 


25 FIGURE 14 


Example: Sam Drewer, a rum-runiing 
captain (A), receives (28) a decoy cote 
telegram (B) directing him to leave the hat- 
bor at once, in spite of fog and everything 


(Imagine how this would deviate a rum > 
runner, continually on the alert for Volsteal f 


agents.) But the code telegram (B) lus 
sprung into existence (27) from the fat 
that Haines (C), a rival rumrunner, hus 


been helped in its construction by Professo 


Waltham (D), a liquor-hungry professor 0! 
codes and ciphers (27). (Note: The tele 
gram evolves from the rival rumrunner’s de 


sire to do harm to Drewer, plus the profes fF ; 


sor’s knowledge of ciphers. Neither 1s suff: 


cient in itself.) (26 may be where the pro f 
fessor, a professor of mathematics, first be 


came interested in codes and ciphers; af 
25 may be where Haines first evolved his 
hatred of Drewer.) 


(This unusual discussion will be continued by Mr. Keeler in our next issue.) 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 


Department 
JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


A REGARD FoR POLICIES 


eR thing or another apart from the 
“story” value of material—causes the rejection 


of many business articles. 


“On policy,” editors do not schedule articles 
presenting in a favorable light practices viewed 
antagonistically by the trade. This is true in 
spite of the open forum policy to which many pro- 
gressive editors adhere. 

There is price-cutting, for example. Price-cut- 
ters often are stunt merchandisers, and make 
material for interesting stories—which business 
papers, as a class, black-list. In some trades the 
use of the advertising “leader” is approved, and, 
of course, department store, ready-to-wear, and 
chain-store papers view .price reductions as inci- 
dents in normal business. Even in these fields, 
stories which turn on price-cuts are liked none 
too well. 

“On policy,” business magazines want stories of 


concerns with good financial ratings, and reject 


stories dealing with weak, slipping stores. The 
business writer can hardly look up in Bradstreet 
every merchant he interviews, but he can ascer- 
tain, in a general way, how the merchant stands. 

Many magazines blacklist articles constituting 
“free advertising” for inventions, manufacturers, 
jobbers. Reference to merchandise and appliances 
by brand name is something to avoid ordinarily. 
There are exceptions. A building publication 
accepting an article on a new apartment house 
may instruct the writer to supply the brand names 
and manufacturers of items of equipment. The 
advertising department, of course, will solicit 
advertising for the issue in which the article 
appears, 

A more difficult taboo to deal with is that 
based on a publisher’s or editor’s personal preju- 
dices. On some controversial subject in the trade, 
the magazine is either “for” or “against.” It 
will not publish articles contrary to personal 
views, 

Most editors blacklist the “criticizing” type of 
article. The expert business writer using nega- 
tive material will give it a constructive twist. 
or example, an article on competitive practices, 
in which unethical methods are described, should 
contain constructive material, too, showing ways 
by which present conditions can be made better. 
Then there are editors who won’t have “John 

” articles—those which do not mention actual 
names and places. There are exceptions, but the 

‘tory with names, addresses, facts, is sold in the 
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trade, technical, and class journal field far more 
readily than the story without them. 

With experience there comes to a professional 
writer a special sense which helps him intuitively 
to avoid offenses against “policy.” He asks him- 
self, “How would this material look to me if I 
were publishing a magazine for men in this 
trade?” He answers the question without preju- 
dice, and eliminates 95 per cent of his manuscript 
losses due to policy conditions. 


aw & 
How One PusticaTIon HANDLES MANUSCRIPTS 


NE of the growing group of business papers 

which handle manuscripts with fine consider- 
ation for the writer is Dry Goods Merchants Trade 
Journal, Des Moines. A California business writer 
suggested that a statement be obtained from this 
magazine. Arthur H. Brayton, editor, replied to 
our inquiry by.return mail., 

“Our system of handling manuscripts,” he stated, 
“is really based on nothing more than a desire to 
extend fair treatment to all concerned and an en- 
deavor to put ourselves in the contributor’s place 
and to treat his manuscript as we would like to 
have ours treated. 

“We pay for all manuscripts on acceptance and 
payment for everything accepted is made once a 
month, approximately on the 15th. 

“Manuscripts which are returned are generally 
sent back within a week to ten days after they have 
been received, sometimes sooner. 

“In rejecting, we endeavor to give a specific rea- 
son. We are enclosing rejection lists for your in- 
formation. 

“In addition, if we find an article that has pos- 
sibilities, we try always to write the contributor 
suggesting how the article may be revamped, re- 
written or enlarged, so that it will meet our re- 
quirements.” 

The rejection slip has for checking these rea- 
sons—“Well supplied with material on this sub- 
ject; have used similar article recently; has been 
used recently by another publication in our field; 
too general in nature; our publication does not 
cover the line you feature.” 


Notes 
uTHOR & JOURNALIST readers with accounting 
knowledge have special opportunity to write 
articles, which will sell, on good accounting meth- 
ods of named retail stores. 
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Salability of articles describing unique adver- 
tising methods is doubled if results are given in 
detail. 

The business writer selling to many publications 
has a small number to whom the task of checking 
for payment cannot be left with safety. A dead- 
head subscription should be secured; if this is de- 
clined, the course will be to subscribe. The $1 to 
$4 will be well spent in such cases. 


Literary Market Tips 


In the Trade, Technical, and Class Journal 
Field 


Leather Progress, 1 Park Avenue, New York, 
organ of the American Leather Producers, writes: 
“Our manuscript needs are relatively simple. Ma- 
terial, to be acceptable, must arouse reader inter- 
est in leather through giving new information. 
Preferably it will create an increased reader de- 
sire for leather. But blatant propaganda is val- 
ueless. Material lifted from texts, enclyclopedias, 
and catalogues is not wanted. Clear, concise pres- 
entation of new facts, original findings, significant 
interviews, accompanied by new photographs, wins 
most favorable attention. Reasonable local color 
is satisfactory, provided it has a national bearing. 
Payment for articles is at the rate of 2 to 5 cents 
a word on acceptance, with allowance for suitable 
photographs and drawings at space rates. Accept- 
ance gives American Leather Producers, Inc., ex- 
clusive title to the material, which may be released 
in whatever forms seem most desirable. Wher- 
ever possible, the author’s name will be retained 
on the article, no matter where it may be used, 
but no assurance of this can be given. Our object 
is to be entirely fair in handling all copy submitted, 
and wherever correspondence with the contributor 
appears mutually worth while, we shall do more 
than say ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’” 


The American Contractor, 173 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, uses articles up to 2000 words on 
building-construction jobs of over $25,000, and on 
any of the multitude of problems affecting the 
larger contractors. Methods superior in some re- 
spect to the usual procedure must invariably be 
shown in describing building operations. No 
“puffs” or “editorial style” in writing desired. It 
pays on the first of month after publication, which 
is usually within sixty days, at 1 cent per word 
and space rate for photos. 


American Builder, 1827 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
and Engineering and Contracting, 221 E. Twen- 
tieth Street, Chicago, use material similar to that 
required by American Contractor. The first-named 
magazine pays on publication, at a rather low 
rate. 


Building Age, 241 W. Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York, buys kinks used by builders at $2 each. 
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Texas Commercial News, 1435 Allen Building, 
Dallas, Tex., in a letter from E. H. Brown, as. 
sistant editor, announces: “This magazine has 
been pub‘ished continuously for the past fourteen 
years. Up to the present time, the entire con. 
tents have been written by staff writers or by 
Texas business leaders. While this policy will be 
continued, we are now also in the market for spe- 
cial material from professional writers. We dp 
not seek authors—but writers. We are more ip- 
terested in facts than in clever writing. We desire 
articles either of the interview or straight narra- 
tive type about Texas retailers who have success- 
fully solved their problems: how Blank & Con- 
pany eliminated mail order competition, how Jones 
Bros. overcame the chain store, how Green & Son 
worsted the canvassers, how Harrison & Bro, 
solved the collection evil, how The Emporium by 
a study of its records increased the sale of its 
weaker lines, how a study of its retail market en- 
abled the Leader to double its business, stories of 
methods and systems, retail salesmanship and ad- 
vertising, store management, arrangement, lighting 
and display, fixtures, records—in short, articles 
about successful Texas retailers written in sim- 
ple, straightforward language so that other Texas 
retailers may profit from the experience. Names 
and addresses desired, of course, and occasional 
appropriate photographs. We can also use a very 
limited number of similar articles about Texas 
wholesalers and manufacturers. Articles prefer- 
ably should be about 1500 to 2000 words, fillers 
500. For the present, a rate of 1% cent to 1 cent 
per word will be paid for articles and $1 to $2 for 
photographs. Payment on publication.” 


The National Grocer and The General Mer- 
chant, published by the Byxbee Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, have made an agreement with their 
creditors whereby their affairs have been turned 
over to a trustee for settlement. It is understood 
that authors whom they owe for material wil 
share in such division of assets as may be worked 
out. 


Rock Products, 342 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
pays about 1 cent per word, on publication, with 
allowance at about the same rate for photos, for 
articles descriptive of sand and gravel plants 
quarries and other plants indicated by the namt. 
It is prompt and courteous. Pit & Quarry, Ran¢- 
McNally Building, Chicago, is another market for 
the same kind of material. 


Save the Surface Magazine, 18 E. Forty-frs 
Street, New York, uses articles on the painting a0 
decoration of the home (amateur painting barred). 
Photographs of interesting and_ historical build 
ings, before and after rejuvenating with paint, 
with short text, are good material. It paid a com 
tributor $10 for two such pictures and 275 word. 
Gertrude Woodcock is editor. It is advisable 
query this magazine. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S BUREAU OF LITERARY CRITICISM 


Types of Fiction in Demand 


A Series of Short Discussions of Present-Day Manuscript Requirements. 


I—THE DETECTIVE STORY 
ee stories always have been in demand, 


and at present the demand seems to be increas- 

ing. They may be found in almost any type of 
magazine, from the pulp papers to the most effete. Ac- 
cording to the finesse with which it is developed, a mys- 
tery yarn may be just an ingenious story or a work of 
real literary merit. The detective story is the most popu- 
lar form of mystery yarn. The specifications of a typi- 
cal detective story are: 


. The commission of a crime by a person or persons un- 


known. 

A detective, either amateur or professional. 

Various suspects, the more obvious of whom are usual- 
ly proved innocent, while a person unsuspected by the 


 eader is logically revealed as the guilty one at the end. 


The skillful detective-story writer preserves the solu- 
tion of the mystery for a complete surprise at the con- 
clusion, but at the same time drops hints and clues 
throughout the story. He reveals all the facts concerning 


the case that are obtained by the detective, thus giving 


the reader a seemingly equal chance with the detective 
toexercise his powers of deduction and solve the mystery. 

A murder mystery usually is preferred as the basis for 
adetective yarn, although robbery and other crimes have 
their place, at least in short fiction. Detective stories 
are used in all lengths, the greater demand being for 
short-stories of around 5000 words and novelettes of 
25,000 to 35,000 words. Serials of around 70,000 words 
are used by several magazines, and, of course, have an 
opportunity to secure book publication. 

Magazines specializing in this form of fiction are: 
Detective Story, Detective Fiction Weekly, Clues, Black 
Mask, Mystery Stories, Real Detective Tales, True De- 
lective Mysteries, and Complete Detective Novel Maga- 
zine. Mystery yarns will frequently be found in Argosy- 
Alltory, Blue Book, Five Novels Monthly, Popular, 
Short Stories, Top Notch, Complete Stories, Triple-X, 
and the majority of general magazines. There has been 
a decided revival of interest in detective fiction of late 
among such literary magazines as Scribner's, The Cen- 
ury, etc. 

In reviewing mystery stories submitted to THE Avu- 
THOR & JOURNALIST'S criticism service, the editors are 
alett for inconsistencies or improbable features. A de- 
Nothing so quickly 
isgusts a detective-story reader as to find the author 
straining a point of credibility. A well-plotted detec- 
le story must be as logical, in its way, as a geometrical 
problem. No detail can be left to chance. A solution 
= depends upon coincidence is almost sure to prove 


Many detective stories submitted to us are found to 
* transparent in plot—the reader can guess the outcome 


Without difficulty. Another frequent fault is that of 
All Fees Payable in Advance. 


making the detective a mere fi 
hero really solves the mystery 
not through happy accidents. 


gurehead. Be sure your 
by his own efforts and 
“If the detective does 


not reach his conclusions through an analysis of the 


clues,” as S. S. 


Van Dine remarks, “he 


has no more 


solved his problem than the schoolboy who gets his an- 
swer out of the back of the arithmetic.” 


Still another common fault 


is that of confusing the 


reader instead of mystifying him. Over-complexity often 


defeats its purpose. 


A crime or a solution involving 


inventions or substances which have no foundation in 


fact is barred. 


Allied to the detective story is the secret-service story, 


the crime or underworld story, 


the mystery story involv- 


ing some other element than crime, or the action story 
motivated by mystery. Adventure stories often have ele- 
ments of mystery without quite coming under the mys- 


tery classification. 


__ If your mystery story has a market, or can be whipped 
into shape for the markets, we shall be glad to help you 
with it. Perhaps only a few changes are needed to turn 
the story into some of the ready money which awaits 


any good yarn of this type. 


(Next month in this space: “The Western Story.”) 


The helpful criticism service of The Author & Journal- 


ist is available at moderate rates. Prompt, thorough re- 
—_ are given by competent members of the itorial 
staff. 
RATE SCHEDULE 
For each prose manuscript of— 
1,000 words .00 5,000 to 6,000 ............$4.50 
1,000 to 2,000 2.50 6,000 to 7,000 5.00 
2,000 to 3,000 3.00 7,000 to 8,000 ............. 5.50 
3,000 to 4,000 3.50 8,000 to 9,000 ............. 6.00 
4,000 to 5,000 ...... 4.00 9,000 to 10,000 .............. 6.50 
Each additional thousand words above 10,000 .............. .40 
Thus: 
15,000 words $ 8.50 60,000 words $26.50 
20,000 words 10.50 70,000 words .............. 30.50 
30,000 words 14.50 80,000 words ............. 34.50 
40,000 words 18.50 90,000 words .............. 38.50 
50,000 words 22.50 100,000 words 42.50 


MARKETING ADVICE AND CRITICAL OPINION 
Clients who desire only a critical opinion of a manu- 


script, together with a 


list of possible markets if we 


consider it salable, may obtain this service by remitting 
HALF THE FEE for regular detailed criticism. Thus, 
for a 5000-word manuscript the appraisal fee would be 


$2.25. 


Our brief letter will tell WHY a story is consid- 


ered salable or unsalable, but naturally will not include 
the invaluable constructive analysis covered by full criti- 


cism service. 
OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 


Literary revision with typing, per thousand words......$2.00 


Letter perfect typing, prose, per thousand 75 
Verse typing (Minimum 25c), per line. 02 
Verse Criticism, 20 lines or less 1.00 

Additional lines -05 
Play Criticism, each act 5.00 


Enclose Return Postage. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1839 Champa St, Denver, Colo. 
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Railway Mechanical Engineer, 30 Church Street, 
New York, is a good market for railroad shop 
kinks, with good photographs, and written in much 
the same way as for Popular Mechanics. Name 
and location of shops should be. given. It pays on 
publication, at 50 cents per column inch, photos at 
the same rate. L. R. Gurley is editor. 


Requirements of the Petroleum Marketer, 215- 
218 Atco Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma, seem to have 
changed materially within the last year, and sto- 
ries on some subjects, mentioned in a list sent to 
writers about that time, are now returned because 
that subject is not suitable. A great deal of ma- 
terial is prepared by the staff, and free-lance arti- 
cles must be well saturated with good selling meth- 
ods to be sure of acceptance. It pays from %4 
cent a word up, according to merit. Stories of 
1500 to 3000 words are preferred, if good. Grady 
Triplett, editor, writes many personal letters and 
is very prompt. 


Pacific Coast Merchant, 350 Battery Street, San 
Francisco, requires writers to bill them for stuff 
used. Paid $2.85 for 250 words and photo. Uses 
department store method articles. 


Oil Engine Power, 220 W. Forty-second Street, 
New York, is devoted to industrial oil engines, 
their commercial uses and industrial advantages. 
It is especially interested in stories about Diesel 
power plants, showing the advantages of internal 
combustion engines over other forms of power. 
Also new uses of Diesel engines. Articles should 
be technical, rather than the human interest type. 
Accurate, detailed figures showing cost of installa- 
tion, operation, maintenance, amount and cost of 
fuel and lubricating oil used, power produced and 
work performed should be given, as well as infor- 
mation showing how engines are adapted to the 
particular job described. Roswell H. Ward is edi- 
tor. Rate paid is 1 cent a word on acceptance. 


The Debit Publishing Company, publishers of 
The Debit, 2213 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, 
Mich., desires contributors “who will furnish us 
with news of credit men in their state, and who 
can recommend to us attorneys who handle collec- 
tions with whom we can enter into contracts for 
carrying their cards in our paper,” writes a mem- 
ber of the staff. “This would lead to staff repre- 
sentative for their state. We are perhaps just a 
little outside of the regular editorial work, but as 
we would give a large territory or assignment to 
the proper party, it might be worth more than his 
time. If any of your readers possess advertising 
ability, direct-mail, and are interested, we would 
be glad to hear from them.” 


Independent Salesman, 22 E. Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, wants experience and inspira- 
tional stories of successful salesman, as pertaining 
to direct selling rather than general selling, from 
200 up to 2000 words. Payment for articles is on 
publication. 
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The Jewelry Trade News is a weekly newspg. 
per of the Keystone Publishing Company, 15 Lt 
Race Street, Philadelphia. It “pays 1 cent a wor 
for practical business articles or interviews wit, ' 
rated jewelers on the subject of advertising, retgi | 
salesmanship, high-grade credit stores, and moé. SA 
ern storekeeping methods. This publication aly — BY 
buys news items of interest to the jewelry trade f in © 
paying around % cent a word for such material 


American Business Magazine, 236 W. Fitty-fift, 
Street, New York, “is in the market for publicity 
articles on business firms or business executives 
or for interviews with prominent men of affairs’ 
announces Myron A. Kesner, managing editor 
“We want articles that have the knack of getting 
under the skin of our readers and that featyr 
business men who are at the head of America 
business. The articles should be so written =e 
they take the reader behind the scenes and into 
the intimate confidence of the business men wy f 
have achieved success in their chosen field of actiy- 
ity. They should dig deep for the man at the top 
as well as for the man on his way up. The art 
cles should have human interest, personality por 
trait, genuine atmosphere and setting, and shoul! 
be on live topics of interest to business men jn 
general from 1000 to 3000 words. We can wx 
fact stories and articles based on the life stories 
of business leaders and executives with olf 
orful episodes in their careers. The rate oi 
payment will be approximately %4 to 1 cent per 
word. We also would like to hear from writers 
throughout the country who are in a position to 
represent us as editorial writers in a branch office. 
Our publication is a business magazine that fe- 
tures publicity articles concerning every phase 0 
the financial, industrial and economic fields.” 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
announces an open competitive examination fa 
assistant in engineering information. Entrant 
salary, $2600 a year. The duties are to write fo 
the press original articles on the engineering atl 
economic researches of the Bureau, based on tec! 
nical reports and interviews with scientists, ¢ 
nomists, and engineers in charge of investigation’, 
to prepare articles for technical magazines, Consc 
on road building and maintenance and highwa 
administration and finance. Applications must nique, 
on file with the Civil Service Commission 
Washington, D. not later than August 15th 
Competitors will not be required to report for & F every 
amination at any place, but will be rated on edu One 
tion, experience, and published articles to be file 
with application. Further information obtainabl 
from the Commission at Washington, or from ™ F pug 
secretary of the Civil Service Board of Exam = 
ers at any post office or custom house. dl 


American Stationer & Office Management, Still Writing 
man Taylor, editor, states: “We desire only at 
cles covering practical phases of office manage - 
ment, accompanied by charts and table.” 
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HELPFUL BOOKS 


SAVE MONEY 

By getting these important books for the writer 
in combination with subscription to THe AvurHor 
& JouRNALIST. 


year’s. 
subscrip- 


GONSCIOUS. 
SHORT-STORY | 
TECHNIQUE | 


DAVID RAFFELOCK 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE—By David 
; associate editor, The Author & Journalist. 
t leads the way to clear thinking in fictional tech- 


bf AN EDITOR WANTS—By A. H. Bittner, editor, 
he Argosy All-Story Weekly. A volume so full of prac- 
tical help ‘that it deserves a place on the bookshelf of 
pp age aspires to write fiction. Postpaid, $1.10. 
with a year’s subscription....................$2.95 
Both books with subscription .................... 3.90 


WE ALSO CARRY AND HIGHLY RECOMMEND THE 
FOLLOWING (Prices include postage): 


= or of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sullivant Hoff- 


| Fiction Writers On Fiction Wri 
] : ting, Hoffman. $2.65. 
Plotting ( $1.10. 


J c Situations, Polti. 
vetting to Sell, Edwin Wildman. $2.15. 
usiness of Writing, Robert rtes Holliday. $2.15. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, PUBLISHERS 
189 Champa Street ; Denver, Colorado 


THE SERVICE BUREAU 
FOR WRITERS 


Franklin, Ohlo 


—(*JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. 
REEVE, editors)—offers competent editorial 
assistance in the criticism, revision, and 
marketing of manuscripts. Home study for 
Student Writers. Book Mss. a specialty, 
correctly typed and prepared for publication. 
Manuscripts marketed. Explanatory leaflets, 
Correspondence Invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 
manship (Dimick) $3.00 
1001 places to Sell Manuscripts 
(Reeve) 2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti)__ 2.50 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 
_ Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson)_- 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 1.75 
86 Dramatic Situations (Polti)______ 1.60 
Figurative Language (Reibold) ____ 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)__ 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters .75 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) .65 
The Way Into Print 50 


Catalogue 80 others 
(*Founder of The Editor) 


Writers’ Service Bureau 
6 Alexander Building,’ Franklin, Ohio 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to 


leading publishers. | 

Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
course in writing and marketing of the Short-Sto 
and sample copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHL 
free. Write today. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


mdence School 
Springfield, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 

typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 

50c per 1000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 

123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


Tue WritEer’s MontTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “ 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 

low craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept 63 
Springfield, Mass. 
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The Independent Woman, Manufacturers’ Trust 
Building, New York, pays $35 for articles from 
well-known writers and $10 to $25 for articles 
from writers less known, on acceptance, announces 
Helen Havener, editor. Articles should deal with 
some phase of business or professional women’s 
problems and should be 1200 to 1800 words in 
length. Essays of 1000 to 1200 words on business 
trends are in demand and also verse applicable to 
women and their work, of two to three stanzas. 
The editor reports that she is over-stocked with 
personality sketches at the present time. 


The Radex Press, P. O. Box 143, Cleveland, 
Ohio, according to a letter from the publishers, 
desires articles on radio of from 500 to 1000 
words. Non-technical and simple constructional 
descriptions with sketches are desired. Payment 
is at 44 cent a word and $1.50 for photos, on ac- 
ceptance. Articles of interest to radio users who 
are without technical knowledge are especially de- 
sired. 


The Craftsman, a magazine for home shop 
workers and those who like to work with tools 
will, it is announced, start publication with the 
October issue. Photos, working drawings and de- 
tailed instructions on how to make interesting proj- 
ects are wanted for both feature and filler articles. 
Payment will be made before publication at good 
rates. Send all editorial material to Dale R. Van 
Horn, 420 Federal Trust, Lincoln, Nebr. 


American City, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
buys articles on municipal improvements of all 
kinds, new kinks in city shops, etc. Before-and- 
after photographs and descriptions of outstanding 
improvements are used. It pays 34 of a cent for 
text, with liberal allowance for photos, on accept- 
ance. It likes to be queried first. 


Food Industries, Tenth Avenue at Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York, is a new magazine to be pub- 
lished beginning in October by the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc. It will cover the manu- 
facturing and distribution of food products. The 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company and the A. W. 
Shaw Company of Chicago have merged, the lat- 
ter becoming a subsidiary division. Each company 
will issue its group of trade and business publica- 
tions as in the past. The McGraw-Shaw Company 
continues as a subsidiary to both. 


Chain Store Review, 1732 Graybar Building, 
New York, has absorbed Store Operation of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Distribution Economist, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, is a new business monthly devoted to 
the handling and distribution of commodities. It 
is edited by Frank H. Tate. 


Metalcraft, Jamestown, N. Y., has been launched 
as a new publication devoted to metal furniture, 
metal building equipment, etc., by the Furniture 
Publishing Corporation. 


The Ingot Iron Shop, Middletown, Ohio, pay 
well for articles descriptive of installations 4 


Armco Ingot Iron, rate depending on the adye.— | 


tising value of the material. Articles must briry 
out the superiority of Armco Ingot Iron ip ; 
newsy way, and describe any little unusual quirk 
required in the installation. Ten, fifteen ay 
twenty-five dollar checks are common for short gy. 
ticles with good illustrations. It sends a stat. 
ment of requirements to regular contributors ap 
is very prompt. Donald K. Ross is editor. 


Sales Management & Advertisers’ Weekly, {or 
merly of Chicago but now of 420 Lexington Ay. 
nue, New York, has recently changed from ; 
fortnightly to a weekly publication. Raymond Bill 
editor, writes that he is nearly always in the my. 
ket for articles signed by prominent executives of 
manufacturing firms. The articles should discus 
some -important phase of marketing in a nation 
scope. Payment is made on publication at 1 to} 
cents a word. 


Trained Men, published bi-monthly by the Inter. 
national Correspondence Schools, 1001 Wyomix 
Avenue, Scranton, Pa., desires articles of 1000 t 


2500 words addressed to executives, dealing wit: f 


various phases of the problems of leading men i: 
industry. “We are anxious to locate writers wwf 
will take work on assignment for interviewing 
etc.,” states the editor, D. C. Vandercook. “Writ 
ers should give qualifications, experience and sen! 


sample of their best work. Payment is made with f 


in a month after acceptance, and often on accept: 
ance, at from 1 cent per word up.” 


Copper & Brass Research Association, % 
Broadway, New York, buys illustrated articles 0 
copper and brass installations. It is reported t 
pay good rates, but writers should query befor 
sending material. 


Toy World, Banker’s Investment Building, S# 
Francisco, is a new journal catering to the ty 
dealers and manufacturers. It pays % cent pe 
word on publication, and uses both news and illus 
trated feature articles on toy trade. Editor, (r 
rena Daugherty. 


Western Construction News, 114 Sansome Stree: 
San Francisco, uses articles up to 2000 words 
almost all branches of construction work, built 
ings, dams, waterworks, roads, etc. It pays * 
cent a word on publication, with allowance fot 
photos. These may be 4x5, or similar size, bet 
must be of good quality. 

Operation & Maintenance, Chestnut and Fitty 
sixth Streets, Philadelphia, pays well for specifi 
stories on improved methods of operating 
maintaining motor trucks, buses, etc. It also pays 
$5 each for short kinks used in repair shops, ¥ 
good photos. These are published also in the Com- 
mercial Car Journal. Power Wagon, 356 Lake 
shore Drive, Chicago, is also a good market fot 
this type of material and is very prompt. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


155 East 42nd Street 


MAGAZINE FICTION SOLD 


; Short Stories, Novelettes, Serials and Articles Wanted. 
I handle the entire output of professionals as well as develop new writers whose work shows promise. 
If you desire conscientious editorial assistance and a candid opinion of your work, send for circular. 


EXPERT CRITICISM, EDITING, MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND SALES SERVICE. 
AUGUST LENNIGER, Author’s Agent 


New York, N. Y. 


FICTION WRITERS: 


Your short stories and novelettes are wanted for 
my SALES SERVICE, operated on commission basis. 
Manuscripts examined without charge, if necessary 
return postage is inclosed. . 
Auxiliary services: Letter-perfect typing; construc- 
tive criticism; quality revision. 

CHARLES B. McCRAY, 
9] N. Washington St. Tiffin, Ohio 


EDITOR, PRACTICAL 


Thorough experience with all fiction national 
class magazines—specialist on shaping policies and 
putting over new publications—now employed—de- 
sires new connection. Write for interview. Strictly 
confidential. 


Box F, Care of The Author & Journalist 


THE HELPING HAND 

Official Publication of Writers’ Protective League 
Gives facts about fraudulent and incompetent services 
offered to writers. Investigate. Be safe; not sorry. 
Join the League, or send 50c for last two copies. 


Address: 
WRITERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, Inc. 
1001 Hi-Long Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 


Successful Short Story Coach 


Offers competent editorial assistance to writers. 
Rates: Constructive criticism of any story up to 
6,000 words, $4.00. Highest recommendations. 
Submit manuscripts to 

ADELE S. BAILEY 
P, 0. Box 186 Zanesville, Ohio 


“THREE MEN 
FREE AND A BOOK” 


An entertaining illustration of the value of the right 
word to the writer and how you can have instantly 
available the exact word for every shade of meaning. 
Write today—no obligation. 

HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. AJY, 1334 Cherry St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enquiries invited. G. R. Bent, 715 South 
Hope Street, Los Angeles, California. 


ORMER TEACHER with five years’ ex- 
perience in exact and rapid typing for 
writers taking additional orders for more 
work. Copy work, 10 cents per page, legal 
size. Revision, 12 cents. Carbon free. 
VIOLA MURPHY 
200 North Water Street Franklin, Indiana 


OREGON TYPIST 


YOUR WORDS re-typed like engraving on cris 
ond paper. Professional, correct and correcte 
Fifty cents one thousand words. Hand script sev- 
enty-five cents one thousand words. Books a 


specialty. 
CLARA J. DAVIS 
40 W. Terry St. Portland, Oregon 


HOW TO WRITE A MODERN 
CONFESSION STORY 
By Joseph Lichtblau 


A treatise on the essentials of successful con- 
€ssion story writing. 50c postpaid. 


EDNA MAY BUSH 
Author’s Typist New Florence, Pa. 


O YOU KNOW that we have a number 
of clients who have sent us a million 
words of retyping within the past three 
years? The same satisfactory service is avail- 
able to you. 50c per thousand and up. 
THE OLIVER TYPING BUREAU 


N. W. Oliver, Secretary. 
Mansfield, Tenn. 


Ihe Comfortable 
Great Northern 
Hotel 
CH Ic AG = 


RAVELERS select the Great Northern for its 

wonderful location in Chicago’s “loop”. They 
return because the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent food and 
moderate charges make it an ideal hotel. 

q 400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 


Day and Up. Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5.00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00 
WALTER CRAIGHEAD, Manager 


Dearborn Street from Jackson to Quincy 


21 
New 
Block 
ANY ) 
Former Guests 
epresent 90 
ReP the Daily. = 
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Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York, Howard V. Bloomfield, editor, sends the 
following note: “I would appreciate it if you 
would change our notice in your Handy Market 
List. We are represented as paying 1 cent a 
word, and while this is according to a notice sent 
to you by a previous editor, it no longer exactly 
represents the situation. In some cases we pay 1 
cent a word, but in fully as many we pay 2 cents, 
and the average rate lies right between the two.” 


Harold Hersey, of the Eastern Distributing 
Corporation, 120 W. Forty-second Street, New 
York, sends the following wire: “Starting four 
all-fiction magazines, Western, war, detective, and 
aviation. Pass out word for immediate material. 
Tell authors to use air mail.” No further infor- 
mation is at hand at time of going to press. 


The Delineator, 223 Spring Street, New York, 
announces: “To new writers it may be well to 
point out that most of our articles are prepared 
by agreement in advance; that it is unusual for a 
novel to be used that is not by someone who has 
arrived, and that the best opportunity for the new 
writer is with the short-story. In fact, Delin- 
eator’s one need at present is for short-stories of 
5000 words or so—preferably stories of present- 
day American life and particularly stories with a 
decided love interest.” Tue AuTHor & JoURNAL- 
Ist understands that this need is a very limited 
one. 


The Aviator, 110 W. Avenue A, Temple, Texas, 
Horace T. Chilton, editor, reports: “We pay 1 
cent a word top, usually on publication, but some- 
times on acceptance, for articles of 1200 to 3000 
words and short-stories of not over 3000 words. 
We pay % cent for news items and $2 for photos. 
We plan to institute a short-story contest in which 
we will award $100 in addition to regular rates for 
the best story. Nothing but aeronautical material 
used.” 

Adventure, Butterick Building, New York City, 
Anthony M. Rud, editor, writes: “We pay from 
75 cents a line upward for poetry accepted for the 
body of the magazine and from 50 cents a line up- 
ward for verse used in the Camp-Fire depart- 
ment.” 


The Danger Trail, 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York, is not now in the market for serials, ac- 
cording to a letter from Douglas M. Dold, editor. 


Tidbits is the new title of French Humor, 230 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


c= 


Love Affairs, Robbinsdale, Minn., Sally O'Day, 
editor, writes to a contributor: “If you have ary 
young, clever love stories with plenty of moden 
slangy repartee, a piquant situation and a veneer 
of sophistication, let us see them, although we ar 
stocked pretty high right now.” 


Cabaret Stories, 1860 Broadway, New York 
published by B. L. McFadden, Inc., which ar. 
nounced itself in the market for cabaret and night- 
life stories which would be paid for at from 1 t 
5 cents a word, apparently is not living up to tle 
announced minimum rate. Several sales to this 


magazine at a rate of approximately % cent:f 
A lette 


word have been reported by authors. 
from B. L. McFadden explains this discrepancy 
as follows: “While we have announced that ow 
rates run from 1 to 5 cents a word, this, of cours, 
depends on the stories. We receive a lot of stuf 
which is worth only a half cent to us, consequently 


we offer the writer that much. As we are receii- 


ing from twenty-five to thirty manuscripts a da 
from authors all over the country, we are tit 
worrying about any possible dissatisfaction. Wé 
have just paid one well-known eastern writer ! 
cents a word for an article.” 


Lucky Publishing Corporation, publishers «i 
two bi-weeklies, Moving Picture Stories aif 
Hearts, 112 W. Forty-fourth Street, New York, 
has changed its policy and is now using mali 
stories from the screen written by its own staf 
Ethel Rosemon, editor, further states: “We thish 
it would be well not to feature our market unt! 
we are able to catch up with the present suppl § 
We make it a rule to read every script that comt 
into this office and to accept every one possible 
even if it means having some of them entirely ¢ 
written by our own staff.” 


Genius Publishing Corporation, Los Angel 
and Reno, John Lewis Brock, president and et! 
tor-in-chief, wires his needs for a new natiol 
magazine to be called Genius. 


“We need genet 
fiction up to 8000 words, verse, and short satité § 
We are distinctly not buying names. We des 
to escape stereotyped situations and so-called wel! 
rounded plot formulas. We want authentic refle 
tions of life, any strata, but let that strata be 
rectly portrayed. We pay 2 cents and up on ® 
ceptance. Address all communications to Clay 
Peters Building, Reno, Nevada.” 

American Boy, 550 Lafayette Boulevard, De 
troit, Mich., writes that it is not in the market 10! 
jokes, skits and epigrams. 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH 
YOUR JOKES? 


Perhaps I can tell 


Expert criticism, 5c per joke. Minimum 
charge, $1. Skits also criticised and re- 
written. Reasonable. 


JAMES A. SANAKER 


Box 482 Chicago, Ill. 
ASK US a “SELLING 
ABOUT “| YOUR STORY” 


THE B-B SERVICE CO. 
Charles Roy Cox, Gen. Mgr. 
95 EAST RICH ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 
Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
518 Wilder Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Don’t Twiddle YOUR Thumbs 


Rather, sit down at your typewriter and turn 
out salable manuscripts. But how? 

My Service will show you, increasing your sales 
and lessening your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. J Hartford, Conn. 


ARE YOU SELLING? 


Well-known author offers Expert Criticism and 
Sales Service to writers on stories, photoplays, 
etc, also, when warranted, collaboration on profit- 
sharing basis. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. 0. BOX 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been 
on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Street & Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal 
attention. Send for full information. 


55 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED! 


ped. Special trial offer NOW. RE- 
OMPT SERVICE guaranteed. One 
carbon and minor corrections free. Resolve now to get 
better results by having neat and accurate work done ty 


R. C. MATTOX 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Write for particulars 


Manuscripts, etc., 


2039 No. 64th St. 


AUTHORS! 

Let us type your manuscripts. 
Neat, accurate work. 
Manuscripts marketed, if desired. 
Write for right rates. 


THE TYPE-RYTE SERVICE 
$22 Roehrer Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


HAVE YOUR PUBLISHED STORIES 
BOUND IN PERMANENT FORM 


A large number of stories can be bound under 
one cover with title gold stamped on the back- 
e. Further particulars on request. 


6) , PRICE SCHEDULE 
Fabrikoid, any color, gold-stamped 
on backbone 
7x10 size $2.75 per Vol. 
3.00 per Vol. 
Si 3:29 per Vol. 
r Vol. 


3.50 
arges 


xpress or parcel post 
are extra. 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1839 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 


ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 


Expert criticism, revision, and marketing of manu- 
scripts.|| If you want real editorial assistance, write 
for particulars. 


74 Irving Place, New York 


Have You a Short Story for Sale? 


If so, and you haven’t been able to place it for any 
reason, it will pay you to write for particulars of my 
marketing service for writers. Do it now! 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent 
Box 10, Station R New York City 


“QUALITY, Not QUANTITY”—Our Motto 
Letter-perfect TYPING (with carbon copy)................. 


—1000 words 
REVISION (corrections in grammar, spelling, a 
tuation, paragraphing, words, and general ar- 
rangement) 50c—1000 words 


Note: Typing alone or revision alone or both together. 
Special Rates for Books. 
Prompt Service. Many Satisfied Author-Clients. 


PACKARD’S WAYNE, N. Y. 


Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


If you have the proper natural qualities 
of mind, then under Dr. Burton’s training 
you will be able to succeed in Short Story 
writing. Send for this interesting Analysis 


t Test, and receive expert critic’s frank 
opinion. 
Dr. Burton LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 


497 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


= 
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Birdies and Eagles Magazine, P. O. Box 834, 
Detroit, Mich., Frederick W. Leesemann, editor, 
uses stories and articles of 400 to 1500 words in- 
stead of up to 2500 words as first announced. This 
length also applies to Harmony in the Home, Say 
It With Flowers, Radioscope, and The Everyday 
Hostess, publications of the same company. 


Fawcett Publications, Robbinsdale, Minn., Wes- 
ton Farmer, associate editor, writing concerning 
the requirements of the new magazine of scientific 
type projected by this company, states: “Our 
needs in the line of fiction have just about been 
cared for, and we are well stocked with such stuff 
as we desire. We will therefore probably not be 
in the market for any more fiction. Our greatest 
need is for fact items and illustrated short fillers 
of from 100 to 300 words. Articles having any 
mechanical interest whatever are always welcome.” 


Sunshine is announced as a new Hawaiian 
monthly published at 317 James Campbell Build- 
ing, Honolulu, P. I. Bert Green, associate editor, 
asks for short-stories, preferably around 2500 
words, with a South Sea setting, also stories of 
love, adventure, action and mystery, and articles 
on subjects of current interest or national impor- 
tance not exceeding 5000 words in length. “The 
rate of payment is % cent a word on acceptance,” 
states Mr. Green, “but if a manuscript strikes us 
as most unusual, we are ready to pay even 2 
cents.” 


The Globus Press, 315 Second Avenue, New 
York, writes that it would consider a popular out- 
line of education—its history and principles—for 
book publication. The Globus Press publishes six 
to ten scientific books a year on a royalty basis. 
It should be noted that the company sometimes 
requires the author to defray a part of the cost of 
publication. 


The Eagle Magazine, South Bend, Ind., is no 
longer in the market for feature stories or other 
material, according to a letter from the manag- 
ing editor, Frank E. Hering. 


Western Light, 107 S. Washington Avenue, 
Whittier, Calif., edited by Edith Elden Robinson, 
repeats its call for short fiction, discussions on 
prose and poetry, articles of human-interest ap- 
peal, and poetry. “All material must be accom- 
panied by bibliography and literary brief to have 
consideration. Seasonal material is being filed at 
present. Payment is according to name of writer 
and value of material to us.” 


Fawcett Publications, Robbinsdale, Minn., an- 
nounce that a twenty-four-hour reading service 
will be given on all manuscripts submitted to its 
Battle Stories and Triple-X magazines. Manu- 
scripts will be held longer than this period, gen- 
erally not more than a week, when they are held 
for final judgment by Captain Roscoe Fawcett or 
Jack Smalley. 


Garden and Home Builder, Garden City, N. Y, 
has been succeeded by a new magazine of similar 
appeal, The American Home, Doubleday, Doray 
& Company, publishers. It is edited by Elle 
Wangner. Leonard Barron continues as garden 
editor. The first issue will appear September 15th, 


Air Stories, and Wings, of the Fiction Hons 
Group, 271 Madison Avenue, New York, expres 
a desire for humorous air stories or those witha 
navy background. “Give us beaucoup air-action, 
strong, dramatic plots, and climaxes with a snap 
and a punch. Air stories of free-lance pilots and 
their exploits also are in demand.” 


Everygirl’s, the magazine of the Camp Fire 
Girls, formerly published at 31 E. Seventeenth 
Street, has moved to 41 Union Square, New York. 
Josephine Vollmer, assistant editor, reports that 
the magazine is interested in short-stories of from 
2500 to 4000 words in length of interest to girls 
between 16 and 18 years of age. Payment js 
made three weeks after acceptance, at rates not 
stated. C. Frances Loomis is the editor. 


The Seven Seas is a new monthly travel magz- 
zine issued by the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Company, New York. 


Town Topics, 2 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, has been purchased by the American Social 
Registry, Inc. Supplementary editorial and bus- 
ness offices have been opened at 56 E. Congress 
Street, Chicago. It is devoted to weekly reviews 
of society. Special issues are to appear the third 
week in each month. 


Turner's Weekly, Pittsburgh, Pa., informs é 
contributor that subscription support has not beet 
forthcoming as it should have been and that the 
future of the magazine will not be decided uti 
September, when George Seibel, the editor, returns 
from Europe. No manuscripts are being consi 
ered in the meantime. The magazine, it is stated 
may be turned into a monthly, or merged wit! 
some other publication. 

Robert M. McBride & Company, 7 W. Sixteesth 
Street, New York, has purchased the Dodge Pub- 
lishing Company. The latter will be operated from 
the same address as a separate division of the Mc 
Bride Company, specializing in gift books, a" 
prints, and calendars. 

The Walter H. Baker Co., 41 Winter Stret 
Boston, writes: “To meet the needs of the class: 
room we need especially original manuscripts for 
paper-bound collections of special day progratt 
covering the various holidays of the year that the 
schools celebrate.” 

The Bookman has moved from 452 Fifth Art 
nue to 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Life, 598 Madison Avenue, New York, recett 
announced a policy of employing correspondents 
supply items for its “Neighborhood News” depat 
ment. 
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THE S. T. C. NEWS 


A Page of Comment and Gossip About the 
Simplified Training Course and Fiction 


Writing Topics in General 


Vou. V; No. 8 


Avecust, 1928 


Epiren By Davm RarretockK 


“COLONY SUCCEEDS 


Writers at National Mecca Pro- 
ducing Excellent Stories 
of All Types. 


A good deal of excellent talent is 
in evidence at the Writers’ Colony 
this summer. The Colony, under the 
direction of The Author & Journal- 
ist and the Simplified Training 
Course, opened its third season July 
g Writers from all parts of the 
United States and Canada are regis- 
tered. 
Classes in article and essay writ- 
ing and in short-story technique are 
conducted by Blanche Young McNeal; 
playwriting, Harry McGuire; verse 
writing, Elisabeth Kuskulis; classes 
in creative writing and in the types 
of the short-story by David Raffelock. 
Four special lectures have been held 
so far; Arthur Hawthorne Carhart, 
writer for the Red Book, Saturday 
Evening Post, and other magazines, 
on “The Language of Action.” Wil- 
lad E. Hawkins, editor of The Au- 
thr & Journalist; Stephen Payne, 
cowboy-author, and George Cory 
Franklin, writer for West, Ace High, 
Cowboy Stories, Action Stories and 
other magazines, conducting a sym- 
posium on the subject, “Should Au- 
thors Write for a Special Market.” 
Fannie C. MacCauley, author of ‘‘The 
Lady of the Decoration’? and other 
novels, on the subject: ‘A Method 
of Novel Writing.’? Harry Adler, ver- 
satile writer of Western and adven- 
ture, love and mystery stories, on the 
subject, “Sources of Fiction Ma- 
terial.” 
While serious work is being done 
and also many stories written at the 
Colony, writers also find time for a 
real vacation. Besides horseback 
riding, golf, hiking, archery, croquet 
and other sports, writers have attend- 
ed a number of planned events, 
among which were: Picnic at ruined 
castle; ceremonial dances at Na-Te- 
So Pueblo; trip to Tiny Town rodeo; 
trip to Denver to attend “They Knew 
What They Wanted,” Sydney Howard 
play, as guests of The Theatre Guild 
and the Writers’ Colony; outdoor 
“popcorn party’; conclave of Colo- 
tado writers at dinner-entertainments, 
etc. Numerous other events are 
Planned for the remainder of the 
season, 
Plans are already under way for 
ging quarters will be in- 
creased and several cabins will be 
erected where writers and their fam- 
ilies may live. An even more exten- 
sive curriculum will be offered and 
the best available authors will be se- 
cured for the special lecture series. 
Inquiries about the 1929 season have 
€1 coming in from England, and 
one has come from Singapore. With 
ts usual quota of writers from Can- 
ada, the Colony next year promises 
‘o be more international than ever. 


' From S. T. C. Files 

teally think that just reading this 
Tst lesson group has shown me why 
| pa pet stories of mine have not 
Slid—Mrs, S, S, B., El Paso, Texas. 


Have just received a check for 
Bo called “Thrills.’—Mrs. J. H., 
am, Texas. 


Greatest Agent for Writers 


George Cory Franklin, well-known 
writer of virile action stories, recent- 
ly stated before a group of writers 
at the Writers’ Colony that The Au- 
thor & Journalist, the Simplified 
Training Course, and the Writers’ 
Colony, comprise the greatest agent 
for service to the writer, both inex- 
perienced and experienced, in the 
world. He spoke of the fearlessly hon- 
est policy of The Author & Journal- 
ist, its complete and authentic mar- 
ket list, and its general professional 
nature. Of the Simplified Training 
Course, he related the fact that it 
has students in all parts of the world, 
pointing out that its well-earned repu- 
tation for service had permeated to 
the four-corners of the earth. The 
Writers’ Colony, he said, had spared 
no effort to secure the best instructors 
and to give in every way efficient, 
professional instruction as well as a 
real Western vacation. 


HAVELOCK ELLIS ON WRITING 


“Even the greatest writers are af- 
fected by the intoxication of mere 
words in the artistry of language.” 

“One thinks, for instance, of that 
solemn warning against the enormity 
of the split infinitive which has done 
so much to aggravate the Pharisaism 
of the bad writers who scrupulously 
avoid it.” 

“To write is thus an arduous intel- 
lectual task, a process which calls 
for the highest tension of the muscles 
in the escalade of a heaven which 
the strongest and bravest and alert- 
est can never hope to take by vio- 
lence. 

“It is not in writing only, in all 
art, in all science, the task before 
each is that defined by Bacon: man 
added to Nature.” 

“It is fortunate, no doubt, that an 
age of machinery is well content with 
machine-made writing.” 

“The great writers, though they are 
always themselves, attain the perfect 
music of their style under the stress 
of a stimulus adequate to arouse it.” 

“There seems to be no more pro- 
nounced mark of the decadence of a 
people and its literature than a ser- 
vile and rigid subserviency to rule.” 


CONFIDENCE 


My dear Mr. Raffelock: 

As always, your comments on my 
work gave me fresh confidence, in- 
sight and oe: I want to give 
my best to these assignments, for in 
such measure as I give shall my 


profits accrue. 
P. R. C., Colorado. 


GOOD CHECK 


My dear Mr. Raffelock: 

Since last writing you, I received 
a good check from War Stories. The 
story submitted to them was written 
_ rom an outline sent you as one 
of the assignments of the second les- 
son group. You approved of the 
outline and gave me the tip which 
brought the check. Another check 
has been received from a juvenile for 
a story written up from an outline 
written for the S. T. C. These are 
direct dividends from the S. T. C. in- 
— Already it has paid for 
itsell. 


FAULTS OF TEACHING 


Fiction Writing Cannot Be 
Taught; But Training 
Is Invaluable. 


The teaching of fiction writing has 
won for itself a good deal of oppro- 
brium. “As well teach a man to be 
good looking,” some experienced writ- 
ers have said. ‘There are lots ot 
things about writing to be learned, 
of course, but these can’t be taught.” 

In a way these experienced authors 
are right. A person either has or has 
not a narrative fluency, the ability to 
tell a story. But almost every per- 
son does have a sense of the drama- 
tic, a “story sense.’”’ Evidence of its 
generality is seen daily everywhere. 
But this “knack’’ cannot be taught. 
In fact, realizing this, the Simplified 
Training Course has abandoned old- 
fashioned teaching methods. Teaching 
is generally dogmatic, following defi- 
nite and inviolable rules; it takes no 
special notice of the great variance 
among individuals. Therefore, the S. 

: makes no effort to teach; it 
trains. And in this differentiation 
lies a great deal. 

Training is essentially personal and 
necessarily practical. Training has 
as its object the completion of some- 
thing definite, whereas teaching gen- 
erally has a less specific and more 
purely intellectual purpose. The Sim- 
plified Training Course is not con- 
cerned with its students’ literary 
background or understanding of aca- 
demic hocus-pocus about the short- 
story. This is for the realm of pure 
teaching. On the other hand the S. 

C. is definitely concerned with de- 

termining the kind of story the stu- 
dent can best write and with helping 
him in every possible way to write 
that kind of story to the best of his 
ability. Further, the student is helped 
to understand market requirements 
and to sell his stories. No false lures 
of easy sales are held out to the pros- 
pective student. It is the business ot 
S. T. C. instructors to help each stu- 
dent as much as possible. Some can- 
not write and will never sell work; 
it would be dishonest to mislead them 
to believe otherwise. Some require a 
good deal of patient help and intelli- 
gent encouragement. Ge 
structors realize this and give this 
type of student understanding assist- 
ance. Other students respond quickly 
and_ require alert, brilliant help. S. 
T. C. instructors are equipped to ren- 
der such service. 
_ Thus the Simplified Training Course 
is highly personal, taking into consid- 
eration at all times the human equa- 
tion. Each student is trained fully. 
Even if it be granted that there is 
folly in attempting to teach the short- 
story, there is virtually no folly in 
the S. T. C., for of teaching there is 
but the small modicum that is abso- 
lutely essential. As to personal, 
practical and _ professional training, 
there is probably no self-taught au- 
thor who does not look with envy 
upon such an opportunity neglected. 


His words, like so many nimble and 
airy servitors, trip about him at com- 
mand.—Milton. 
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American Pioneer Tales, 537 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, heretofore a reprint magazine un- 
der the name of Pioneer Tales, now desires orig- 
inal material, according to a letter from Samuel 
Bierman, editor. Articles up to 5000 words and 
short-stories up to 10,000 words will be paid for 
at %4 to 1 cent a word; novelettes of 20,000 words, 
novels of 30,000 words, and serials of 60,000 words 
will be paid for at indefinite rates; verse up to 40 
lines at 20 cents per line, and fillers of 500 words 
at %4 cent a word. Payment is on acceptance, with 
release of supplementary rights. The New York 
editorial office appears to have been discontinued. 


Argosy All-Story Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York, A. H. Bittner, editor, writes: “I am having 
considerable trouble getting enough short filler ar- 
ticles. What I want is short material from two to 
five hundred words of an interesting and unusual 
nature. Something of an anecdotal sort is always 
good. I prefer material of a general nature rather 
than strictly Western—and I don’t want simply a 
rehash of newspaper readings.” 


The American Aviator, Airplancs and Airports, 
19 W. Sixtieth Street, New York, is a new 
monthly publication edited by Walter W. Hub- 
bard, who writes: “We can use long and short 
articles on aviation, true adventures in the air, 
technical articles which can be illustrated, inter- 
views with famous air men, semi-technical arti- 
cles on airports, seaplanes, manufacturing and mar- 
keting planes, etc. We want no rehashed news 
items or ordinary aero club notes, as we have a 
newspaper clipping service and secretaries of aero 
clubs keep us in touch with their own activities. 
No fiction, jokes, or poems used. Payment is on 
publication at 34 to 1 cent per word, photos $1 
to $3.” 

Babyhood, Marion, Ind., C. F. Shock, managing 
editor, writes: “We are seeking articles from 
1000 to 2000 words in length. We are especially 
interested in short simple stories for tiny tots, 
simple Christmas stories, and short juvenile poems. 
All material submitted will be given careful con- 
sideration. Payment will be on publication in ac- 
cordance with value of the material submitted.” 


The New York Daily Mirror, 55 Frankfort 
Street, New York, now requires short-stories sub- 
mitted to it to be about 2200 words in length in- 
stead of 1700 words as previously listed, writes 
Helen Hadakin, of the feature department. “The 
rate paid is still $25 a story, but we now pay on 
acceptance. Stories with an emotional or love 
angle are preferred. Of course we still want oc- 
casional stories of adventure, mystery, etc. Mr. 
Wayne Randall is now fiction editor.” 


King Features Syndicate, Inc., International 
Feature Service, Premier Syndicate, and Ad Art 
Service, branches of the Hearst organization, have 
moved from Broadway and Fifty-eighth Street to 
new quarters on Columbus Circle, New York. 


& JOURNALIST 


The Everyday Hostess, P. O. Box 834, Detroit 
Mich., is a monthly edited by Frederick W. Leese. 
mann, who writes: “We are in the market fo 
domestic and home-entertaining articles, 400 t, 
1500 words in length, eulogizing bulk and brick 
ice cream as the ‘home’ dessert for formal and 
informal affairs. Deliciousness and wholesomeness 
should be stressed. Recipes for ice-cream desserts 
made from bulk and brick ice cream; uses of ice 
cream during holidays, etc., are desired. Do not 
submit material about home-made ice creams 
lengthy menus, or anything away from stressing 
the value of retailed ice creams. Essays and 
short-stories of similar type, verse up to thirty 
lines, short miscellany up to 400 words, and jokes 
and skits not over 100 words are considered. Pay. 
ment is made on acceptance at 1 cent a word for 
prose, 25 cents a line for poetry, 75 cents to % 
each for photos of dishes. 


Harmony in the Home, P. O. Box 834, Detroit 
Mich., one of the chain of magazines edited by 
Frederick W. Leesemann, uses articles based on 
facts describing success in music, domestic stories 
or articles dealing with the progress of talented 
children in the field of music, or showing the value 
of such training. Articles may contain from 4) 
to 1500 words. Verse not over thirty lines, ani 
short miscellany not over 400 words in length, i 
desired. Payment is made on acceptance at 1 cent 
a word for prose, 25 cents a line for poetry, an 
$1 to $3 for photos. The magazine is distributed 
to music dealers, who give copies to customer 
and prospects. It is at present overstocked. 


Say It With Flowers, P. O. Box 834, edited by 
Frederick W. Leesemann, uses articles of 400 to 
1500 words of a domestic and sentimental nature 
showing the use of fiowers as gifts, as decorations 
and as messengers of feeling. They should arous 
interest in cut flowers, corsages, plants, baskets 
bouquets, floral designs, etc. Stories of garde 
or funerals are not desired. While sentiment i 
desired, it should not be too heavy or sweet. Vers 
up to thirty lines, miscellany up to 400 words 
jokes not over 100 words, considered. Payment i 
at 1 cent a word for prose, 25 cents a line for 
poetry. 


Mooseheart Magazine, 13 Astor Place, Nev 
York, D. F. Stewart, editor, reports itself heavil 
overstocked. 

Screen Secrets, Robbinsdale, Minn., recently a 
nounced: ‘We are now in the market for a fou 
or five-part serial, with motion-picture bac 
ground, the installments limited to 5000 word! 
each. Liberal rates also paid for features, inte 
views, and photographs.” 


The Rural School Board Magazine, Pent 
Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio, is a new monthly é& 
voted to articles of interest to school boards, a 
edited by F. L. Ransom. Payment is on public 
tion at rates not stated. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Mother's Home Life and Houschold Guest have 
moved from 630 W. Jackson Boulevard to 323 S. 
Peoria Street, Chicago. They are not in the mar- 
ket for serials, writes James M. Woodman, pub- 
lisher. 

E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., book publishers, 
have moved from 681 Fifth Avenue to 286-302 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The New York Times has organized its own 
syndicate under the title of Feature News Service. 
It is in charge of Jesse S. Butcher, formerly with 
the Doubleday-Page Syndicate. Only special fea- 
tures used in the New York Times will be 
handled. 


Famous Books and Plays, Jnc., Detroit, Mich., 
isa new syndicate headed by J. H. Neebe of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company. The advisory board 
includes John Golden, theatrical producer, Oscar 
Graeve, editor of The Delineator, and Paul Meyer, 
publisher of Theatre Magazine. 


The American Sketch, Garden City, N. Y., it is 
announced, will be edited by Beverly Nichols after 
October Ist. 


The Screen Book, 225 Varick Street, New York, 
uses only novelizations of screen plays selected by 
the publisher, B. A. Mackinnon. 


Discontinued 

Broadcast Listener, New York. 

Neckware for Men, New York. 
turned. ) 

The Jewish Humorist, New York. 
turned. ) 

Tales of Magic and Mystery, New York. 

Sex, New York. 

Beau, New York. 


ii 
Prize Contests 


The closing date of the contest announced by 
Doubleday, Doran & Company for best letters by 
Avtuor & JouRNALIST readers on the new anthol- 
ogy, “Rejections of 1927,” is October 1, 1928. The 
prizes, $25 for best letter, $15 for second best, and 
$10 for third best, will be mailed from Tue Av- 
THOR & JouRNALIST office, but letters should be 
addressed to Charles H. Baker, Jr., Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, 244 Madison Avenue, New 
York. As stated last month, letters should cover 
the following points: (1) Which is the best story 
in the collection and why? (2) Which is the 
Worst story in the collection and why? As this 
“ontest is limited to those who mention THe Av- 
THOR & JOURNALIST in submitting material, it will 
probably involve fewer contestants than the ma- 
jority of contests and therefore offers an excep- 


tional opportunity for those who enter. 


= Experiences, 1926 Broadway, New York, is 
conducty “ : 4 
néucting a contest for “Business Women’s Ro- 


(Mail re- 


(Mail re- 
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mances,” closing at 5:30 p. m., December 31, 1928. 
A first prize of $500, second of $300 and third of 
$200 will be awarded for the stories best showing 
that “no matter how much of her day a woman 
may devote to business affairs, her life still has 
room for romance, mating, and domestic happi- 
ness.” Stories must be written in the first per- 
son, and on facts that happened either in the lives 
of the writers or to people of their acquaintance, 
proper evidence of truth to be furnished upon re- 
quest. Contestants should print full name and ad- 
dress in upper right-hand corner of first page. 
True [-xperiences reserves the right to publish any 
contest entry at regular word rates at any time 
during or subsequent to the contest. Stories must 
be more than 2500 words in length; no maximum 
length is mentioned. Address Richard Grant, Tue 
Experiences Contest Editor. More complete in- 
structions may be found in the magazine or will 
be furnished on request. 


Prise Story Magazine, 33 W. Sixtieth Street, 
New York, announces a $500 prize for the best 
solution of a murder mystery story beginning in 
its current issue and $2500 additional in other 
prizes in various contests for writers and readers. 


Sales Tales, Mt. Morris, UL, offers prizes of 
$10 to $1, with additional prizes of yearly sub- 
scriptions, for best letters*of opinion on the Aug- 
ust issue of the magazine. Letters must give an 
opinion on the magazine as a whole, on preferred 
features, ete. Length limit, 200 words; closing 
date, September Ist. A similar contest, with the 
same prizes and questions, will be held in connec- 
tion with the September issue, which will appear 
in larger size, with a type page of 81/3 by 12 
inches. 


The Crime Club of Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Garden City, N. Y., announces an extension 
of the closing date of its Scotland Yard Prize 
Contest from June 30th to October Ist. The Scot- 
land Yard Prize is an award of $2500 over and 
above book royalties, for the best mystery or de- 
tective story between 75 and 100,000 words. 


Fawcett Publications, Robbinsdale, Minn., are 
conducting a “coocoo contraption” contest in con- 
nection with their new magazine of scientific char- 
acter, as yet unnamed. Details will be furnished 
by the editors upon application. 

The Saturday Review of Literature, 25 W. For- 
ty-fifth Street, New York, is conducting its $15 
prize contest in connection with “The Wits’ 
Weekly” department, bi-weekly instead of weekly 
during the summer. 

The Economic Guild of New Haven is offering 
$1500 in seven prizes for essays on a book, “The 
Money Illusion,” by Prof. Irving Fisher. A circu- 
lar containing details may be secured by address- 
ing The Adelphi Company, 112 E. Nineteenth 
Street, New York. 


Are You Getting Your Rewards 
from Fiction Writing? 


It is said that almost everyone has a natural gift for telling a 


story. It is but natural, therefore, when one desires increased 
income, a modicum of fame, or release from a drab environ- 
ment, that he should turn to fiction writing. Thousands of 
persons do. 

But the fiction market has today become so highly specialized, 
so definite in its demands, that the untrained writer has al- 


most no chance of succeeding. 


It is no longer feasible to try to hew out success by oneself. 
Thinking writers now turn to THE AUTHOR & JOURNAL- 


Ist’s Simplified 


Messrs. Hawkins 
Training Course. 


Its training 1S pro- I am absolutely sincere in 
saying that no student of the 


fessional and per- short-story, who actually be- 


lieves that he has it in him to 
B write salable fiction, can go 
sonal. Its unques wrong by studying the Simpli- 
° fied ‘Training Course. 
tioned value to you 
But he must work, confound 


is d emons t r a- him! He must work and get 


experience! He can’t expect 


66 you to do it all. J hate to re- 

ble through The peat ‘‘The way to write is to 
. write,” but, darn it, there’s no 

Way Past the Edi- other statement that will take 
. its place! Work, and imagin- 
tor.” We will glad- ation, and The Author & Jour- 
nalist’s Simplified Training 


4 Course make a _ combination 
ly send you this that, to date at least, can- 
booklet free. 
in the past have brought me ARTHUR PRESTON HAN: 


U not be beaten. I think I know, 
se for your criticisms of my work 
the coupon below. checks well into the four-fig-  KINS, popular short-story writ- 
ures class. er, novelist and photoplay au- 
Arthur Preston Hankins. Hills.” “The 
She Boss,” and “Canyon Gold. 
Sausalito, Calif. 


(Third of Series of Endorsements by Famous Authors) 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 


S. T. ©. Dept., 

1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

Please send me, without obligation 
on my part, your free booklet, “The 
Way Past the Editor,’’ and full in- 
formation about the Simplified Train- 
ing course in Short-Story Writing. 
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